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A NOTE 


We are bring:ng out the second print of the book Educa- 
tion for Liberation. Th's was published first in 1975. All 
the copies have been sold out for sometime and there has 
been a consistent demand for a reprint. ' 


The major content of th’s book is four Addresses by Dr. 
Paulo Freire at the Centre. The views of Paulo Freire are 
relevant to every one who js concerned about radical change 
of unjust structures. We are happy that many have found 
this book useful for their th’nk’ng and action, 


We realise that some of the statistical data in the Intro- 
duction and in the analys’s of the Indian situat’on need to 
be updated. We have not attempted this. Through this book 
we hope to bring to you the challenge Paulo Freire offers. 

Rev. Dr. K.C. Abraham 
D:rector 
January 1983 
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FOREWORD 


Dr. Paulo Fre‘re, the famous Brazilian educator, who by 
his innovative theor’es and methodology of education, has 
given the challenge for a truly revolutionary pedagogy, 
vis'ted India in May 1973 at the inv'tation of the Ecume- 
nical Christian Centre. An All India Sem‘nar 07 ‘Educat’on 
—Oppression or Liberation’ was held at the Centre from 
7th to 12th May, 1973 wth Dr. Paulo Fre‘re as leader 
w.th a view to making ‘a re-appza‘sal of our educat’on in 
terms of the emancipation of the masses’ and for ‘a study 
of Paulo Fre‘re method of mass education’. 


This publication contains all the addresses made by 
Paulo Freire and some of the other speeches (not all) made 
at the Seminar. We have a'so reproduced from Ra'ly a 
critical analyss of Paulo Freire, which represents the 
thinking of several of the christian youth in India. 

The method of reconstruct’ng such presentations o1 the 
basis of notes taken has obv‘ously limitations but every 
effort has been made to ensure the accuracy of ideas. We 
are sorry we could not include the discussions for several 
practical reasons. However, we have taken care to include 
the responses of Paulo Freire to the questions raised as 
part of his presentations. 


Our present system of education not only does not help 
but also hinders the liberation of the masses from the'r 
present social and cultural bondages. Paulo Freire offers 
a powerful challenge to all those who are comm‘tted to 
liberation of the masses. His methods may not be fully 
relevant to the Indian situation. However, we can gain 
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some valuable insights from Paulo Freire’s theories and 
methodology. 

The Ecumenical Christian Centre is indebted to Mr. 
Vinayak Purohit and Mr. Ninan Koshy for the help ren- 
dered in editing this booklet. 


The Rev. M. A. Thomas 
Director 


Ecumenical Christian Centre 
Whitefield 

Bangalore 

January 1975 


INTRODUCTION TO PAULO FREIRE 


The philosophy and methodology of Paulo Freire have 
made a profound impact on educational thinking and mo- 
dels, espec’a'ly in the field of adult education. While there 
will be limitations in applying any foreign model to the 
Indian situation, the significant contribution of Freire in 
the field of literacy and adult education offers many valu- 
able ins:ghts to us in this country which has the largest 
illiterate population in the world. This of course is not to 
deny the challenge that Freire has given to education as 
a whole and the value of his th’nking to all levels of 
education. Dur:ng his visit to the Ecumenical Christian 
Centre in the summer of 1973 Paulo Freire stated that he 
would not be able to say whether his method would be 
appEcable to India and that even some of his concepts 
may be purely western. But he added that if what he 
knows about the social, political and economic conditions 
in India is true there may be something he can offer. 


Paulo Freire’s educational theory and practice were de- 
veloped in a society characterised by rigid hierarchical 
social structure, neo-colonial exploitation, precarious and 
selective educational system where schools are instruments 
of maintaining the status quo. h’gh percentage of illiteracy, 
prevalence of poverty etc. There are obviously characte- 
ristics very similar to the Indian situation. 


The Kothari Commission Report (1966) is stl a good 
starting point for discussion on Indian education. A few 
quotations from the Report given below are revealing. 
“The destiny of India is now being shaped in her class 
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rooms.” “What is needed is a revolution in educat‘on which 
will set in motion the much desired social, economic and 
cultural revolution.” “The present system of education is 
designed to meat the needs of an imperial administration 
within the lim‘ts set by a feudal and traditional soc‘ety.” 
“During recent years we have greatly expanded a system 
which cont’nues to have essentially the same features as 
‘it had at its creation about a century ago.” “At present 
educat’on itself is tend’ng to increase social segregation and 
to perpetuate and widen class distinctions.” “The present 
educational system is responsible for the deplorable gu'f 
between the educated and the uneducated classes.” These 
are all very strong criticisms and precious little has been 
done after the publication of the Report by policy makers 
regarding even the modest reforms recommended by the 
Commission. 


One of the most disturbing features of Indian education 
is the gross and unrepentant neg'ect of primary and adult 
education. The Government has never been serious about 
adult education. Even the popular beléef that we are mak- 
ing slow but steady progress in tackling illiteracy is wrong. 
Literacy rate is now 29.5 per cent and this indicates a 
rise of only 5.5 per cent over the past decade, as aga‘nst 
a rise of 7 per cent in the decade of the fifties. Thus there 
is a slowing down in the rate of growth of l'teracy. Studies 
have shown that in some parts of the country even the 
percentage of illiteracy has increased. The drop out rate 
at the primary stage is alarming. Out of sixty million en- 
rolled as many as ten million drop out every year. Con- 
sidering that only 40 out of 100 reach the 5th class, the 
annual rate of lapse into inevitable illiteracy is of a scale 
that boggles the mind. The direct correlation between 
poverty and drop out rate has been established. An ana- 
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lysis of the progress of h'gher education in the post inde- 
pendence period shows that it is still largely the preserve 
of the urban middle and upper classes. 


The educational system is intensely biased ‘n favour of 
the elite and aga‘nst the masses, as Mr. J. P. Naik has 
po:nted out in his presentat’on. This is not accidental and 
is Only a reflection of planning in the country which is 
in essence planning for the privileged. Th's is the inevi- 
table result of the present socio-economic system. The 
lopsidedness in prior'ties, investments and expenditure 
in education is deliberately meant to further consolidate 
the position of the privileged classes in the country. The 
present system su‘ts those who by and large stand to be- 
nefit by it. It is part of the feudo-colonial heritage serving 
faithfully the interests of the status quo. It accentuates 
the misery and suffering of the oppressed in the country. 


In Richard Shaull’s words “Paulo Freire’s thought re- 
presents the response of a creative mind and senstive 
conscience to the extraord‘nary misery and suffering around 
him.” Paulo Freire was professor of history and philoso- 
phy of education at the Univers‘ty of Recife until 1964, 
and as early as 1947 he had become interested in adult 
education, especially among the illiterates who formed the 
majority of the population of North East Brazil. Being a 
professor of pedagogy he was of course familiar with the 
standard methods, but he felt dissatisfied with them. For 
one thing they used essentially the same material for 
adults as for children. Furthermore, the language and 
s'tuations common in the primers were drawn from urban 
middle-class life and bore little if any relation to the pro- 
blems and interests of the lower classes chiefly rural that 
he was trying to teach. Most fundamentally however 
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Freire was concerned with the philosophical assumptions 
about ithe relative status of teacher and pup‘] and the 
psychological effect on the pupils of the prevalent methods. 
The learning process was by its nature paternalistic mak- 
ing education only one more manifestation of the normal . 
class relations of Latin America. Freire also had to con- 
front the fundamental question as to why he was teaching 
these people to read and write. Was it to appropriate the 
values and assume the roles of a society that was stratified 
and dehumanised? He recogn’sed that education aimed at 
adapt’ng pupils to a society that he like other critscal Bra- 
zilians, believed should change. 


Freire began to reflect on and absorb ideas from three 
sources from which his philosophy and method were to 
emerge. 


(1) the language, culture and problems of the illiterates 


(2) philosophies of knowledge, human nature, culture 
and philosophy 


(3) the analysis of under-development that began to have 
an impact on Latin Americans after World War Il. 


“Over the years he has engaged in a process of study 
and reflection that has produced someth‘ng quite new and 
creative in educational philosophy. From a situation of 
direct engagement in the struggle to liberate men and wo- 
men for the creation of a new world he has reached out 
to the thought and experience of those in many different 
situations and of diverse philosophical positions in his 
words, to ‘Sartre and Mounier, Eric Fromm and Louis 
Althusser, Ortegay Gasset and Mao, Martin Luther King 
and Che Guevara, Unamuna and Marcuse’. He has made 
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use of the perspective on education which is authentically 
his own and which seeks to respond to the concrete reali- 
ties of Latin America.’’1 


Freire distinguishes between ‘magical’ or unreflective 
way in which man may confront the world around htm 
and a ‘critical’ vision of that world. He wanted to reform 
the ill:terate’s basic perspective on reality which has us- 
ually been a profound pessimism and fatalism, by enabl- 
ing him to gain awareness of -his capacity to shape his 
environment and to acquire the means to do so. Literacy 
train‘ng should not immerse the pupil in his status, but 
rather g:ve him the capacity to overcome it. 


Freire has strong reasOns to opt for this approach rather 
than the traditional one. He believes that all educational 

ethods imply a concept of man and society, He asserts that 
there is no neutral education. This is one of the key con- 
cepts of Freire. Education either domesticates or liberates. 
The present education is for domest:cation. It is an instru- 
ment for the maintenance of status quo. It facilitates the 
integration of the younger generation into the logic of the 
present system. Education has also the possibility of be- 
coming the ‘Practice of freedom’, the means by which men 
and women deal critically and creatively with reality and 
discover how to partic:pate in the transformation of the 
world. Traditional theories of literacy tra’ning have tried 
to adjust man to a given soc‘ety, while their methods treat- 
ed him as an ‘object’ into which superior beings poured 
knowledge. For Freire however man is not an object. Man’s 
vocation is to be a subject who works upon and changes 


1. Richard Shaull in the Foreword to ‘Pedagogy of the Op- 
pressed’—p. 10. 
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the world. ‘If man is a being transforming the world the 
educational. task is different. If we took him as a person, 
our educational task will be more and more liberating.’ 
The educator facing a class of illiterates finds himself with 
an option; to maintain their dehumanization through what 
he does with them or work toward the fulfilment of ther 
human potential. 


Paulo Freire is highly critical of the teacher-student 
relationship in the present system of education and of its 
methods. He says that education is suffering from narration 
sickness. ““The outstanding character of the narrative educa- 
tion is the sonority of words, not their transforming power. 
Narration (with the teacher as narrator) leads the students 
to memorize mechanically, the narrated content. Worse still, 
it turns them into ‘containers’, into receptacles to be filled 
by the teacher. Education thus becomes the act of deposit- 
ing in which the students are the depositories and the 
teacher is the depos:tor.” Freire calls this the ‘banking’ 
concept of education in which the scope of action allowed 
to the students extends only as far as receiving, filing and 
storing the deposits. In the ‘banking’ concept of education, 
knowledge is a gift bestowed by those who consider them- 
selves knowledgeable upon those whom they consider to 
know nothing. Banking education serves the interests of the 
oppressors because it has the capacity to minimize or 
annul the students’ creative power. The banking approach 
to adult education for example will never propose to 
students that they consider reality critically. Freire con- 
trasts th's w:th ‘problem-posing’ education responding to 
the essence of consciousness and embodies communication. 


The Pau'o Fre:re method makes of literacy training a 
crit:cal active process through which habits of resignation 
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are overcome, The crit:cal capacity of the pupils grows out 
of dialogue about meaningful situations in their life, on 
which they have insights to contribute. Both teacher and 
pup.ls form sympathetically in a common purpose seeking 
truth about relevant problem, while respecting other’s 
Opin‘ons. The teacher serves as a co-ordinator of a discus- 
sion while the pupils become participants in a group trying 
to understand existence in a changing society. Thus “through 
dialogue the teacher-of-the-students and the students-of-the 
teacher cease to exist and a new term emerges teacher-student 
with student-teachers. The teacher is no longer merely the 
One-who-teaches but one who is himself taught in dialogue 
with the students who in their turn while being taught 
also teach.” 


The Paulo Freire method does not a‘m chiefly at lit- 
eracy training but at what is called ‘conscientisation.’ In 
simple terms it may be defined as the critical awareness 
of reality and of the capac‘ty to transform it. The oppressed 
become aware of the reality which is exploitation and of 
their ability to change the situation. Therefore, conscien- 
tisation leads to action. 


The question whether this type of education is possible 
with'n the present socio-political system is a relevant one. 
Fre:re dealt with this question in his conversations at the 
Ecumen cal Christian Centre. He recognises the value as well 
as lim tations of reforms and will also distinguish between 
dfferent types of reforms. He emphasises the need of 
‘educational projects’. However, it has to be pointed out 
that even at micro-situations an educational programme of 
th's kind will have to be supported by political organisation. 


Equally important is the question, after conscientisation 
what? Freire would respond that the answer would depend 
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on the level of political organisation of those committed 
to radical changes. There are cr:tics who would find some 
weakness in this aspect of Paulo Freire method. It is obvious 
that if the level of conscientisation is not matched by ade- 
quate political organisation, those involved may invite ruth- 
less repression from power structures. Nevertheless the 
method can be effective in political education and building 
political organisation. It will also help in breaking or 
at least weakening exploitative structures at the micro-level. 


Freire concedes that the nature of education need not 
necessarily change even afiter change takes place in the socio- 
political system. In his paper ‘Political Literacy Process— 
An Introduction’ he says “One of the tragic mistakes of the 
socialist soc‘eties—with the exception of China, through 
the Cultural Revolution, and Cuba in many aspects—is 
that in a general way, they have not been able to overcome 
the ‘domesticating’ character of bourgeois education by the 
liberating one of education as a social praxis. So they 
confound socialist education with the reduction of marxist 
thought—a thought which in itself cannot be caged—to ‘tab- 
lets’ that people have to ‘digest’. In this way, they fall into 
the same ‘nutritious’ practice which characterises bourgeois 
education. This is because the bourgeois ideology persists in 
a strange kind of idealism that can be expressed like this 
once the transformation is achieved a good world is auto- 
matically created and so this world cannot be questioned.” 


As Frere has pointed out here this ‘strange kind of 
idealism’ has been questioned in China and this is the 
sgnificance of the Cultural Revolution that shook China in 
1966. Any reversion to the habit of an entrenched new class, 
even if Marxist, was and is regarded as dangerous and 
stultifying by Mao. 
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In a general sense it may be stated that there is much 
similarity between some of Paulo Freire’s ideas and those of 
Mahatma Gandhi on education, Gandhi also emphasised the 
relation between education and Liberation. But Gandhi d'd 
not believe in class conflict which Freire emphas'‘ses, Under 
Gandhi’s basic education scheme the emphasis is on work. 
But the question is: For whom are we to work? As Prof. 
Shukla remarked at the Seminar “Actually education was 
never emphasised by Gandhi. He did make some stray 
remarks relating to education, But this was for him peri- 
pheral matter. He left it to his middle echelon of nation- 
alist leaders to elaborate educat’onal schemes, Hence Zakir 
Hussain took up the matter... Now in the process of elabora- 
tion people Iike Zakir Hussain went to absurd lengths, For 
instance Zakir Hussain fixed the arithmetical proportion 
w-thin Basic Education of manual to mental labour, as one 
is to three, At the same time, Zakir Hussa‘n, also consider- 
ed reading of poetry as manual work. Now manual work 
if defined in this manner becomes meaningless, All in all, 
Gandhi’s approach to education was a pragmat’c response 
to political ex’gencies.” 


However, there are very valuable insights in Gandhi’s 
Scheme and ideas of education wh:ch are of special relevance 
to India and they can be profitably made use of by those 
who would like to adopt Paulo Freire’s methods to India. 
Much work has to be done on those lines. 


Fre‘re’s ideas on educat’on provide us a usual tool to 
evaluate our educational system. They give us a valuable 
concept about the role of teachers and students. They chal- 
lenge us to have a new look at Priorities in investments and 
expend:ture in education and make us convinced that they 
reflect the basic weaknesses of planning in the present socio. 
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econem’e system. They invite us to examine the educational 
materials used in our institut’ons, an examination which 
w'll underline the fact that ‘education ‘s not neutral’. Paulo 
Freire’s ‘deas wi'l a'so encourage us to question many of 
the reforms advocated by educat:onal planners in the coun- 
try. Those committed to radical social change and who give 
priority to mass education will find in his philosophy and 
methodology a model which with suitab‘e mod ficat ons 
can be very relevant in this country. 


Ninan Koshy 
1974 


PAULO FREIRE 
ONE 


I shall begin with some aspects of my experience in 
Latin America. Why do I speak of personal experience 
even though I do not bel-eve in indiv:dualistic existence? 
Because my exper.ence does not belong to me. My experi- 
ence is part of the socal! and historical exper’ence of my 
people, attaned by participating in it. My experience is 
mine only ‘n the sense that it was possible for me to have 
this exper-ence, at a particular time and in a small part 
of the wor'd socially and historically. The experience I 
participated in Latin America cannot be internalised by you 
unless you make a critical analysis taking into account the 
historical and social condition in which it was possible for 
me to do something. 


I do not know your reality and therefore I have to be 
cautious about any analys:s | make. There are many super- 
ficial and some deep differences in the soc‘o-cultural and 
pol tico-historical conditions of our respective countries. 
But in the main, in the fundamental aspect, Braz and 
India are on a par. We are both dependent bourgeois 
soc-eties. The ruling classes in both countries are serving 
their Own interests as well as the interests of foreign ruling 
classes. The so-called political independence of India, as of 
Brazil, is a dream, a myth, an illusion. 


We have yet some differences in our reality. Th's arises 
sut of the concrete content which poses the following 
‘uestions. Why do I work? For whom do I work? Against 
vhom do I work? The answers to these three questions 
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will necessarily differ in India and in Brazil. And hence 
the dfferences in our respective realities and in our human 
apprehension of these differng realities. It will be seen 
from the very posing of these three fundamental issues, that 
I theorise only from prax‘s.1 


{ must warn you that out of my discourse which will 
be ever related to praxis you must not have expectations 
of col’ect’ng methodical prescr’ptions appl cable instantly to 
your reality. A seminar is nothing but a theoret:cal context. 
The concrete context is d'fferent. A theoretical context is 
not a place for m'racles, it is only one for reflection. 


My exposition will therefore be concerned with the 
unveiling of the obvious. The first proposit‘on that I 


1. Action 
Reflection 
Sacrifice of action = verbalism 
Sacrifice of reflection = activism 

(Pedagogy of the Oppressed p. 60) 
Lenin’s famous statement: “Without a revolutionary theory 
there can be no revolutionary movement” means that a re- 
volution is achieved with neither verbalism nor activism 
but rather with praxis, that is, with reflection and action 
directed at the structures to be transformed. (Ibid p. 96) 


Let me emphasise that my defence of the praxis implies 
no dichotomy by which this praxis could be divided into 
a prior stage of reflection and a subsequent stage of act- 
ion. Action and reflection occur simultaneously. A critical 
analysis of reality may, however, reveal that a particular 
form of action is impossible or inappropriate at the pre- 
sent time. Those who through reflection perceive the un- 
feasibility or inappropriateness of one or another form of 
action cannot thereby be accused of inaction. Critical re- 
flection is also action. (Ibid p. 99) 


\ word = work = praxis 
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advance and the most basic one is that there ‘s nothing 
'ke neutral education.2 Education is a political act. It ‘s 
impossible to analyse educat’on w:thout analysing the pro- 
blem of power. 


The schools where systematic education is developed do 
not shape soc‘ety, but instead soc‘ety shapes them. It ‘s 
impossib'e to expect the schools to transform society. It 
cannot be done by education. I have dealt with th’s in detail 
in ‘Pedagogy of the Oppressed’. The oppression of the 
masses, which is the problem of the exerc’se of power, was 
not caused by the schools and therefore will not be so'ved 
by the mere transformat’on of the schools. T-ansformation 
of reality cannot be mediated by educat’ona! chanzes. That 
would be a Utopian panacea, On the contrary ‘t is the travs- 
formation of society by pol't’cal action that will change 
education. 


For instance under prevalent conditions it ’s not poss b'e 
to extend education (to cover complete’y the rural arezs and 
the landless labourers. Educaticnal opportunites for the 
submerged strata of soc’ety are related to the problems of 
their liberation. Systemat’c education ‘s availab'e only at 
the top and in an element of the superstructure of society. 
Those who wield power define what educat‘on is. They 


2. “There is no such thing as a neutral educational process. 
Education either functions as an instrument which is used 
to facilitate the integration of the younger generation into 
the logic of the present system and bring about conformity 
to it, or it becomes ‘the practice of freedom’, the means by 
which men and women deal critically and creatively with 
reality and discover how to participate in the transformation 
of their world.” 

(Richard Shaull in ‘Pedagogy of the Oppressed’ p. 13-14) 
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determine the end it must pursue and what its methodolo- 
gies should be. Neutral methods do not ex'st. It is naive to 
expect the ruling classes to practise a liberating education 
which will make the masses realise the oppressive char- 
acter of the rule by the privileged m‘nority and which will 
enable people to dislodge the very same ruling classes. 
They cannot be expected to design a kind of education which 
wll work against the preservation of their power. 


True liberating education is nothing but the attempt of 
the people to get power in order to make a liberating edu- 
cation systematically. Real and radical transformation of 
property relations must piccede the institutionalisation of 
liberating educational modes. 


Nevertheless I advocate cultural action as part of the 
mu'ti-directional revolut’onary effort and also as a preli- 
m‘nary to the cultural revolutions that will be needed after 
the social revolution. Our approach should be that we 
initiate liberating action smultaneously in multiple fields. 
Thus our liberating action will confront and enter into 
conflict with the domesticat’ng action of the cap’talist rul- 
ing class. 


2 “But if the implementation of a liberating education requires 
political power and the oppressed have none, how then is 
it possible to carry out the pedagogy of the oppressed prior 
to the revolution? This is a question of the greatest impor- 
tance....One aspect of the reply is to be found in the distinc- 
tion between systematic education, which can only be 
changed by political power, and educational projects, which 
should be carried out with the oppressed in the process 
of organising them.” 


(Pedagogy of the Oppressed p. 30-31) 
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The revolutionary leadership shou'd have a "berating 
approach :n this relationship w'th the masses of the peo- 
ple and not a domesticating approach.4 The ideo'og'cal 
character of educat’on is so strong that it is poss*b'e to 
touch some other dimensions of soc’ety but when th’s 
happens the react’on of the bourgeois is violent. S'nce 
education cannot be neutral it is most ofte1 a process of 
domestication. Education should be for liberation and 


such an education can be practised only by comm’tted re- 
volutionaries. 


We cannot expect the ruling classes to accept an edu- 
cational system aganst them. Liberating education has to 
be initiated by those who are revolutionarily comm’ tted 
to the cause of the oppressed. Such an activ'ty has to, 
sooner or later, become an underground activity. If I 
compromised myself with the interests of my class against 
the interests of the masses I would not be Paulo Fre’re. 
Any attempt to work with the people shou'd not be in 
a paternalistic way. Paternalistic approaches do not upset 
the ruling classes. The rul'ng classes try to overcome the’r 
gu:lt by certain types of educational programmes. This 
will only alienate more and more of the masses of the 


4. “The revolution is made neither by the leaders for the peo- 
ple, nor by the people for the leaders, but by both acting to- 
gether in unshakeable solidarity. This solidarity is born only 
when the leaders witness to it by their humble, loving and 
courageous encounter with the people. Not all men have 
sufficient courage for this encounter—but when men avoid 
encounter they become inflexible and treat others as mere 
objects; instead of nurturing life they kill life; instead 
of searching for life, they flee from it. And these are 
oppressor characteristics.” 

(Pedagogy of the Oppressed p. 100) 
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people. Instead of demytholog’s’ng it will only mytholo- 
gise more and more of the realities. 


The ruling classes often raise the issue of violence and 
procia’m that c'vlised methods of change require a pea- 
ceful approach. But violence, the most brutal and sense- 
less violence, already exists in the kind of life the masses 
are forced to lead. Poverty is violence. R’ches in the midst 
of poverty is violence raised to the level of shamelessness 
and vulgarity. Because Our approach will help the masses 
to organise themselves aga’nst the continuous volence 
practised upon them, the ruling class considers our acti- 
vity to be subversive. But if all act:vity that undermines 
their rule is ipso facto subversive, non-peaceful and vio- 
lent, ‘f anyth’ng I do to help the people of Bombay c:ty 
to avoid sleeping on the pavements as they are doing at 
the moment is tantamount to violation of the natural 
rights of the rul’ng classes and therefore volent, then my 
actions are bound to be subversive. 


I am mot an idealist. I think dialectically, h‘storically. 
I have no illusion of going to the Wall Street and con- 
verting them to stop their exploitation of dependent socie- 
ties because they must love people. Reality cannot be 
changed in our consciousness. It can be changed only his- 
torically through political action, revolutionary action. 


We can merely start the process of clarification as a 
preliminary to political action. The fact is that while we 
are called violent reality is itself v:olent. In the North 
East of Brazil, in my region, l'fe expectancy is twenty- 
seven years. You are now listening to a statistically dead 
man, It is often said that tropical diseases cause early 
death in North East Brazil. This is a lie. Stat:stics of ex- 
pectations of life conceal within their numerical configu- 
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rations, the classes from which the numbers are der*ved 
just as terminological designations of poor, unfortunate 
and under-pr'vileged merely hide the reality of dependent 
classes, oppressed nations and exploited peop!e. Tropical 
diseases are diseases of dependence. In the Middle Ages 
the same d’seases afflicted Par’s, London and Amsterdam. 
Were Par:s, London and Amsterdam located within the 
tropics in those centuries? 


We have to ra’se the question as to whom does tech- 
nology help. Aga’nst whom is technology being used? 
There is violence not only when we have physical actions. 
A human being is often prevented from being really hu- 
man by his social class, religion etc. Even when given a 
lot of material benefits if a human person ‘s prevented 
from expressing himself with dignity it is violence. By 
violence we generally mean only the reaction of the opp- 
ressed. The oppressed do not make the violent choice. 


Consc*entisation does not mean an attempt to avoid 
conflicts.5 It is not a mag‘cal pill the taking of which will 


9. Conscientisation is a process in which men, not as recipi- 
ents but as knowing subjects, achieve a deepening aware- 
ness both of the socio-cultural reality which shapes their 
lives and of their capacity to transform that reality. 

Conscientisation must be a critical attempt to reality, not 
just alienating small talk. It must, that is, be related to 
political involvement. 

There is no conscientisation if the result is not the con- 
scious action of the oppressed as an exploited class struggl- 
ing for liberation. What is more, no one conscientises any 
one else. The educator and the people together conscien- 
tise themselves, thanks to the dialectical movement which 
relates critical reflection on past action to the continuing 
struggle. Conscientisation is a social process taking place 
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solve the social problems ‘n peace. It is not the reconci- 
l'ation of those who cannot be reconciled. On the contrary 
it brings out the conflicting aspects of society. It is an 
effort through which we he'p the masses of people to help 
transform society. Etymolog’cally it comes from the word 
consciousness. When you ta!k about consciousness you have 
to be very clear about what you mean by consciousness. 
There is the problemat’c aspect of relationship between 
consciousness and reality. 


It is wrong to think that consciousness creates reality— 
that we can change the world through our consciousness. 
It is one of the illus‘ons many Christians have. Their 
heaven is full of good ‘ntentions. I do not want to d's- 
cuss intentions. Many Chr'stians think that they can 
change hearts without changing real‘ties of society, that 
they can transform consciousness wthout transforming 
reality. So they often take social problems as exclusive 
moral problems. And they think that by converting the 
explo‘ters they can solve problems. 


In my young days I used to discuss w'th rich friends 
their treatment of servants. I suggested that the servants 
should be ‘taught to read and write. They told me that I 
was crazy. ‘If we do it we lose them. They will then de- 
mand better conditions of serv’ce.’ How can you reconcile 
your Christian faith wth this att'tude? These are differ- 
erent things. My friends were not defending Chr stian 
fa‘th but the interests of their classes. 


among men as they unite in common reflection and action 
upon their world. This occurs not through intellectual effort 
alone but through praxis, the unity of reflection and action. 
Conscientisation then does not stop at an awakening of 
perception but proceeds to action. 
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I learnt from and with the people. If | know something 
it is in spite of the universit'es, Liberating educat’on can- 
not be developed by the oppressive classes. Liberat'ng 
education a'!so demands from us to be very clear about 
ideological background, political pos‘t’on etc. Education 
cannot be a freelance activity. Neutral beings are outs de 
h’story because they cannot assume a definite pos‘tion 
vis-a-v's reality. Educators are political agents whether 
they are conscious of jit or not. Liberating education de- 
mands a commitment which ‘nvolves a political organ‘sa- 
tion. Liberating educat’on demands from us to recognise 
the difference between living and staying, being and not 
being, life and existence. Besides living, I exist. Ex’stence 
is historical and it is a broader concept than life. 


In Brazil a large number of Christ’ans are tortured. 
They include pr’ests, nuns and lay peop’e. They are con- 
sidered subversive because they are committed to the ca- 
use of the liberation of the people. You have to discover 
your ways in India based on your historical cond*t:oas. 
Conscient’sation has to be discovered in terms of func- 
tion’ng of your tradition because it is a very strong Wes- 
tern concept. The Western tendency is to act upon the 
real'ty, to confront reality and try to change. The Indian 
tendency is to understand history as something in which 
you lose yourself. You have to devise some Ind‘an way to 
conceive conscientisaton. J am diffident to suggest any- 
thing but I th’nk it is possible to be an Indian and think 
and act dalectically. But we have to take into account 
the cultural d'fferences between East and West. 


The problem of ends and means is often raised. I have 
made some reference to this problem in the ‘Pedagogy of 
the Oppressed’. Methods depend on objective conditions. 
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The revolut‘onary leadership may sometimes use the me- 
thods of the ruling classes. The objective and the methods 
have to be taken together, in dialectical unity. Revolu- 
tionary leadersh’p somet’mes uses reactionary methods. In 
Lat'n America a lot of revolutionary people of petty 
bourgeois orig‘n in certain moments of their experience, 
sometimes for Christ’an reasons, somet'mes for sc‘entific 
reasons, leave ther class and identify with the people. To 


be really committed one has to be careful about means 
and ends. 


Schoo's do not shape society. It is the other way round. 
Transformation education cannot be done by formal edu- 
cation. Hence the emphasis on revolutionary transforma- 
tion and pol't:cal education. It is imposs ble to separate 
politics from education. Educational situation is a s'tua- 
tion of knowledge. Education in the last analysis is a 
question of knowledge. But a theory of knowledge also 
is not meutral. The present theory of knowledge is at the 
service of the ruling class. We have to create a theory of 
knowledge at the service of the oppressed class. From the 
[’berat'ng point of view knowledge is not a fact but a 
social process to be created and recreated. The process of 
transformation also is an act of knowing. We cannot know 
reality without acting on reality. 


What is the role of education in the process of trans- 
format’on? First is the moment in which education for 
liberation identifies itself wth the organisation for the 
masses. The second moment wh’ch is not dichotom’sed 
from the first starts when the revolution gets power. Then 
it is a different type of education. 


What kind of revolution? It depends. Only the oppres- 
sed can liberate themselves from the oppressor (by taking 
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away power from them). When the great majority of the 
oppressed start asking for the transformat:on of the rea- 
Lty what is the usual answer of the rul'ng classes? Ruling 
classes plead lack of resources. The revolut‘onary process 
which is gestated with'n the present society will neces- 
sar. ly carry the birth marks of this society. That is s nce 
the ex'sting society is based on violence, the revolut‘on 
itself will be violent. On the morrow of revoiution as 
happened in Cuba after 1959 and in China after 1949, 
the masses discover that resources are qu‘te suffic‘ent for 
their total educational needs, and that for the first time 
they are included in the developmental process. 


The question is often raised whether it is worthwhile 
to attempt to reconstruct education before we have a po- 
litical revo!ution. Before the transformation of the bour- 
geois society we can get a lot of reform in the system of 
education. But all this will be in the framework of the 
system. Some of these reforms may p!ay important role in 
the revolut‘on. Reforms are not metaphys‘cal categories. 
They are historical. Some kinds of reforms are against 
revolution. In some cases by starting with the reforms we 
can go beyond them. 


PAULO FREIRE 


TWO 


I shall try to tell you about the concrete exper-ence I 
had, starting from North East Brazil. I have passed through 
differeat stages in my ways Of th‘nking. I confronted the 
problems of mass illiteracy, adult literacy and adult edu- 
cation in Braz:l. It is imposs:b!e to d-chotom‘se theory and 
practice. 


My first consideration will be about the histor-cal mo- 
ment in which Brazil was when I started to do some- 
thing in the field of education. From 1920s the Brazilian 
society, especially urban centres, was experiencing a 
historical socio!og:cal process which may be called trans- 
itional process. It was becoming modernised, The process 
of industrialisation started in the urban centres of the 
country especially South Central part and also some other 
parts. Industrialisation started and was increas:‘ng because 
of the international crisis of 1929 and then because of 
the Second World War. One sign:ficant phenomenon which 
resulted was the emergence of the mass of the people. 
Previously they were under ‘the culture of silence’.! Indus- 


1. “His (Freire’s) early sharing of the life of the poor also led 
him to the discovery of what he describes as the ‘culture of 
silence of the dispossessed’. He came to realise that their 
ignorance and lethargy were the direct product of the whole 
situation of economic, social and political domination—and 
of the paternalism—of which they were victims. Rather 
than being encouraged and equipped to know and respond 
to the concrete realities of their world, they were kept 
‘submerged’ in a situation in which such critical aware- 
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trialisat‘on chal'enged the people especially the proletariat. 
The process of emergence was connected to a process of 
rebell’on of the masses of the people in the form of de- 
mands and protests. A different style of pol'tics emerged, 
the populist stage, the amph‘bian type between the ruling 
classes and the masses of the people.2 


The populist leaders related themselves to the rul‘ng 
classes and the masses of the people. The function of 
popul’sm is to mediate between the two dimens‘ons, be- 
tween the ruling classes and the emergent masses, But its 
characteristic jis that of paternalism. It does not trust the 
people, it does not partic’pate in the elemertal movement 
of the masses, but orders the soc’ety to act in a part:cular 


ness and response were practically impossible. And it be- 
came clear to him that the whole educational system was 
one of the major instruments for the maintenance of this 
culture of silence.” 

(Richard Shaull in ‘Pedagogy of the Oppressed’ p. 10) 


2. “As Weffert points out these leaders (populist) serve as 
intermediaries between the oligarchical elites and the 
people. The emergence of populism as style of political 
action thus coincides casually with the emergence of the 
oppressed. The populist leader who rises from this pro- 
cess is an ambiguous being, an ‘amphibian’ who lives in two 
elements. Shuttling back and forth between the people and 
the dominant oligarchies, he bears the marks of both 
groups.... Any populist leader who moves (even discreetly) 
towards the people in any way other than as the inter- 
mediary of the oligarchies will be curbed by the latter if 
they have sufficient force to stop him. But as long as the 
leader restricts himself to paternalism and social welfare 
activities although there may be occasional divergences be- 
tween him and groups of oligarchies whose interests have 
been touched, deep differences are rare”. 

(Pedagogy of the Oppressed p. 119-121) 
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paternalistic and sometimes authoritarian manner, When 
the populist leader leaves the paternalistic style and goes 
to the people he is I'qu'dated politically or physically. 

In 1960 Brazil was at the heght of populist politics. 
There was a strong desire on the part of the masses to 
participate in the social processes, The tendency for class 
struggie became more and more concret:sed. It arrived at 
a certan moment in which there were only two possibili- 
ties, coup d’etat or revolution. Th’s is the general situation 
in Latin Amer:ca. I experienced myself in this process and 
was challenged by the concrete situation of the people, by 
the exploitat:on of the people. I tried to give my little 
contribution as an educator to this process of the l’berat:on 
of the people. At that time I had a lot of na‘vette. I was 
studying the histor:cal and cultural evolut‘on of my coun- 
try. The social, economic and cultural prob'ems had to be 
studied to understand the educational process, 

One of the major challenges in Braz:l was the problem 
of illiteracy. Eighty per cent of the people were illiterate. 
My concern was not in terms of finding a method which 
helped people to read and write quickly and mechanically. 
I was convinced that the fundamental aspect of literary 
process, would be to challenge the illiterates to make them 
discover that as human be‘ngs their main task was to make 
history and not just be made by history, to take history into 
ther hands. 

I read when I see the correlation between what I read 
and the social reality. Hence the vocational comm‘tment 
was a political one. I was also convinced that language does 
not exist without thoughts and that language and thought 
do not exist w:thout reality and that language is also con- 
ditioned ideologically and in this way we have a class 
language. 
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I was also convinced that in the process of literacy | 
have to start from the words of the people and not of 
,; mine, that I have to start from the'r language. If my choice 
was to be a liberating one it had to be so. In order to 
organ-se the content for a programme of adult literacy you 
have to go to the masses of people to do a research about 
their language and find the min‘’mum universe (vocabulary) 
of the people.5 After having th’s universe our task was to 
make the selection of words. I was also convinced that we 
did not need a large number of words to Start the pro- 
gramme. We made a lot of exper’ments with seventeen 
words, 


Another important princ’ple I arrived at was that a, b, c, 
books were not only unnecessary but also harmful4 They 
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5. To be an act of knowing then the adult literacy process 
must engage the learners in the constant problematising 
of their existential situations. This problematising employs 
‘generative words’ chosen by specialised educators in a 
preliminary investigation of what we call the ‘minimal 
linguistic universe of the future learners’. The words are 
chosen (a) for their pragmatic value ie. as linguistic signs 
which command a common understanding in a region or 
area of same city or country (in the United States, for 
instance, the word soul has a special significance in black 
areas which it does not have among the whites) and (b) 
for their phonetic difficulties which will gradually be pre- 
sented to those learning to read and write. Finally it is 
important that the first generative word be tri-syllabic. 
When it is divided into syllables, each one constituting a 
syllabic family, the learners can experiment with various 
syllabic combinations even at first sight of the word!” 

(Cultural Action For Freedom p. 18) 


4. “There is an implicit concept of man in the primer’s 
method and content whether it is recognised by the authors 
or not. This concept can be reconstructed from various 
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are instruments of domination in which the wards are 
chosen by the educators, Alienating text books are produced 
this way. We would only have to challenge the illiterates 
and offer them some material to recreate their language. 
When we had selected the seventeen words we prepared the 
material. To make the choice of words we needed some 
scientific criteria, A word should have emotional stress 
among the people. This varies from area to area. The idea 
of having an a, b, c, book for the whole country has no 
scientific bas’s. We took seriously the pragmatic level of 
language. We had to choose words which offer clues to 
Iinguistic difficulties. We had to start from the most simple. 
After having selected the words our concern was how to 
organise them in the programme. Each word had to be 


connected to the reality of the people. For each word we 
needed codification.® 


For example, we took the word ‘favela’, which meant 
slum. It represented their social situat‘on. We could not 
start with a word I’ke love or freedom. The codification 
was done through a picture. When we were prepar:ng the 
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angles. We begin with the fact, inherent in the idea and 
use of the primer that it is the teacher who chooses the 
words and proposes them to the learners. Insofar as the 
primer is the mediating object between the teacher and 
students and the ‘students’ are to be ‘filled’ with words 
the teachers have chosen, one can easily detect a first 
important dimension of the image of man which here be- 
gins to emerge. It is the profile of a man whose con- 
sciousness is ‘spatialised’ and must be ‘filled’ or ‘fed’ in 
order to know. (Ibid p. 7) 


5 Once the breakdown of the thematics is completed there 
follows the stage of its ‘codification’: choosing the best 
channel of communication for each theme and its repre- 
sentation. A codification may be simple or compound. The 
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educators we had seminars on each codification. We dis- 
cussed the geography of ‘favela’, the economy of ‘favela’, 
then the economy of the country, the dependent aspect of 
the economy, then imperialism, We also discussed health in 
the ‘favela’ or the lack of it and the socio-economic reasons 
for it. We discussed the lack of government services in the 
‘favela’ and also education in the ‘favela’ crit-c:sing the 
bourgeois education. We challenged people to take codifica- 
tion as a subject of knowledge. We had thus seventeen 
codifications, each codification lead'ng on to a scient'fic 
analysis. 


You cannot perhaps realise how much I learned from 
the people analysing their concrete s‘tuation. What they 
did not have was the raison d’etre for dealing with reality. 
Mao Tse Tung speaks of knowledge at the level of sensi- 
bility. They gradually overcame the knowledge at the level 
of sensibility and arrived at the level of raison d’etre and 
we exercised with the people sc’entific approach to reality. 
Knowledge is not a privilege of the Universit'es. People 
also could know. Seventeen words offered us fantastic 
poss:b‘lities to discuss with people several crucial issues. 
Simultaneously people could grasp the mechanism of the 


—_—_———— 


former utilises either the visual (pictoral or graphic) or the 
tactile, or the auditive channel: the latter utilises various 


channels. 
(a) Simple 
Visual channel © 
pictorial 
graphic 


tactile channel 
auditive channel 
(b) Compound: simultaneity of channels 
(Pedagogy of the Oppressed, p. 92) 
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language. They could understand their reality in a critical 
way. ih-s is conscient sation. And then they began to ask 
questons 1ke ‘what now?’, ‘how to change?’ etc. I have 
heard these questions thousands of times. I learned from 
the people. 


I will try to explain how I see the process of knowing, 
the theory of know-ng without which we cannot do a 
literacy programme. The act of knowing implies the ex-st- 
ence of two contexts which are dialectically related, one 
‘s the concrete context and the other is the theoretical con- 
text. When we break the dialectical re'at‘onsh'p as is the 
case. with the dichotomy of bourgeois educat-on, we com- 
mit the m’stakes of verbal’sm (intellectualism) and act-vism 
(action without crit-cal reflection on action). The role of 
cod‘fication is on one hand to mediate between the two 
contexts and act as a link between the two and on the 
other be an object of knowledge. Hence the difference bet- 
ween me and a liberal educator. T he teacher and students 
have to be together to be agents of knowledge. We received 
40,000 projectors at nominal cost from Poland, for the pro- 
gramme. After the coup these were described by the govern- 
ment and its supporters as the d'abol‘cal instruments of 
Paulo Fre-re. 


We show a picture of the slum. Immediately dialogue 
between the educator and the educatees begins. Cultural 
silence had so far prevented people from speak*ng out. 
They had imternalised many bourgeo’s myths. Now they 
began to speak because they knew. There were certa‘n mo- 
ments when the educatees were not interested in continu- 
‘ng the discuss‘on. Then we had to stop. 


The method challenged the critical consciousness of the 
educatees. They could create thirty words from ‘favela’ in 
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the first night.6 In sx weeks they could read and write. 
The real language ‘s the language of the people. We have 
to respect it. Sometimes they know more critical!y than we 
do. At first I was surprised by this. It was imporant to 


6. We shall describe in this appendix how a generative word 
from a syllabic language is de-composed, and how new 
words are formed from it. 


Generative word: a tri-syllabic word chosen from the 
“linguistic universe’ during research preliminary to the 
literacy course. Example: FAVELA (‘slum’). 


Codification: the imaging of a significant aspect of a 
man’s existential situation in a slum. The generative word 
is inserted in this codification. The codification functions 
as the knowable object mediating between the knowing 
subjects—the educator and learners—in the act of know- 
ing they achieve in dialogue. 


Real or concrete context: the slum reality as a frame- 
work for the objective facts which directly concern slum 
dwellers. 


Theoretical context: the discussion group (circulo de 
cultura) in which the educators and learners—by means of 
the codification of the objective slum reality—engage in 
dialogue about the reason of the slum reality. The deeper 
this act of knowing goes, the more reality the learners un- 
veil for what it is, discarding the myths which envelop it. 
This cognitive operation enables the learners to transform 
their interpretation of reality from mere opinion to a 
more critical knowledge. 


Thus, as the theoretical context, the discussion group is 
the specialized environment where we submit the fact 
found in the concrete context, the slum, to critical analysis. 
The codification, representing those facts, is the know- 
able object. De-codification, breaking down the codified 
totality and putting it together again (retotalizing it) is 
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challenge the people to overcome the inferiority complex 
developed as a result of subjugation by the oppressor. In 
order to be cultural we have only to be human beings. We 
have to break the bourgeois notion, that to be cultured is 
to know a lot of alienating things. We don’t have to make 
speeches against exploitation. It is enough that we challenge 


the process by which the knowing subjects seek to know. 
The dialogical relationship is indispensable to this act. 


Stages of De-Codification: 


(a) The knowing subjects begin the operation of break- 
ing down the codified whole. This enables them to pene- 
trate the whole terms of the relationships among its parts, | 
which until then the viewers did not perceive. 


(b) After a thorough analysis of the existential situ- 
ation of the slum, the semantic relation between the gene- 
rative word and what it signifies is established. 


(c) After the word has been seen in the situation, an- 
other slide is projected in which only the word appears, 
without the image of the situation: FAVELA. 

(d) The generative word is immediately separated into 
its syllables: FAVELA. 


(e) The “family” of the first syllable as shown: 
FA, FE, FI, FO, FU 


Confronted with this syllabic family, the students identify 
only the syllable FA which they know from the generative 
word. What is the next step for an educator who be- 
lieves that learning to read and write is an act of know- 
ing (who also knows that this is not, as for Plato, an act 
of remembering what has been forgotten)? He realizes 
that he must supply the students with new information, 
but he also knows that he must present the material to 
them as a problem. Thus, he poses two questions: 


1. Do these “pieces” (the Brazilian students called the 
syllables “pieces”, and there was no reason why they 
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the people. In the programme in Chile they ‘ntroduced some 
changes with reference to the real'ties there. There are 
many implications in th’‘s exper ence—methodolog'cal and 
political. We can have seminars with ill'terates on the 
theory of knowledge. 


should be made to call them syllables) have something 
that makes them alike and something that makes them 
different? 

After a few moments in which the group looks at the 


slide in silence, one will say, “They all begin the same way, 
but they end differently”. 


2. At this moment, the educator asks another question: 
If they all begin the same way but end differently, can 
we call them all fa? 


Again a brief silence; then, “No”! 


Only at this point, having prepared the learners critically 
for the information, does the educator supply it. Since it 
was preceded by a problem the information is not a mere 
gift. 

(f) Then comes the “family” of the word’s second syl- 
lable: 

VA, VE, VI, VO, VU 


The educator repeats the process. Some learners imme- 
diately say VA, VE, VI, VO, VU. 


g) The “family” of the third syllable: 
LA, LE, LI, LO, LU 


This slide is called the “slide of discovery”, a phrase 
coined by Prof. Aurenice Cardoso, our assistant when we 
directed the National Plan for Adult Literacy in Brazil. 


The educator proposes a horizontal and a vertical read- 
ing of the slide. This strengthens the learners’ grasp of 
the vowel sounds, a, e, i, 0, u. 


Next, the educator asks the learners: Do you think we 
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It may be asked why we have to make them literate if 
there can be education without literacy. To me l‘teracy is 
also education. And like education in general, literacy pro- 
grammes cannot be neutral. We are interested in literacy 
for education. The ill’terate is not he or she who does not 
read, also who does not need to read. Where memory is 
predom‘nantly oral compaigns of literacy are not needed. 
There may be demand of the people to read and write. 


I am asked about the kind of ‘selections and training’ we 
had for the educators since this programme required 


can (never, do you think you can) create something with 
these pieces? 


This is the decisive moment for learning. It is the mo- 
ment when those learning to read and write discover the 
syllabic composition of words in their language. 


After a silence, sometimes disconcerting to the inexperi- 
enced educator, the learners begin, one by one, to discover 
the words of their language by putting together the syl- 
lables in a variety of combinations: FAVELA, says one, 
FAVO, another; FIVELA; LUVA; LI; VALE; VALA; VIVA; 
FALO; FALE; FE; FAVA; VILA; LAVA; VELE; VELA; 
VIVE; VIVO; FALAVA etc. 


With the second generative word, the learners combine 
its syllables not only among themselves, but with those of 
the first word. Hence, knowing five or six generative words, 
the learners can begin to write brief notes. At the same 
time, however, they continue to discuss and critically 
analyse the real context as represented in the codifica- 
tions. 

This is what the primers cannot do. The authors of 
primers, as we have pointed out, choose generative words 
according to their own liking; they themselves decompose 
them; they themselves recombine their syllables to form 
new words, and with these words, they themselves evolve 
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‘Pedagogical expertise of a h'gh order’. This is a very 
cruc-al question. In any kind of mass educat*on, prepara- 
tion (I do not like the word traning) ‘s a very serious prob- 
lem. But the central question is not methodological but 
ideological, that you must be comm‘tted to a liberating pro- 
cess of education. There weve a large number of young 
people in Brazil! at that time committed to th’s kind of edu- 
cation. We received about thirty thousand applications from 
which we chose one thousand six hundred. 


the phrases which generally echo the ones we have already 
quoted: Eva viu a uva (“Eva saw the grape’); A asa e 
da ave (“the bird’s wing”). 


Cultural Action For Freedom p. 53-55 


PAULO FREIRE 


THREE 


Mass education is much more inclusive than literacy. 
The quest’on is often asked where does awareness lead the 
masses? 


If you analyse the contents of the material the Brazilian 
government is us’ng today in the’r literacy programmes you 
will see the ideology of the government and its political 
objectives reflected in them. The literacy process is oriented 
to domesticating the masses. The government is right from 
its pont of view. Before the coup our preoccupation was 
not only to make it possible for the people to read and 
write but to become aware of the reality. The political task 
of the organisation of the man in order to get power has 
to be developed by the revolutionary groups. You cannot 
expect the Min‘stry of Education to be the vanguard of 
the revolution. This aspect has been one of the weaknesses 
of the revolutionary parties. 


After getting the awareness what can the people do? It 
is a question for the revolutionary patty and the people. 
They have to make a choice. Revolutionary parties have to 
play the serious game of organising the people. The con- 
tent of the education we had in Braz:] before the coup had 
to be the analysis of the concrete situation as much as 
possible. If there was a revolutionary government the con- 
tent would have been d'fferent. 


You may ask what happened after the coup. Thousands 
of young peop!e were arrested. Some of them left the coun- 
try. Some of them tried to do something again. But the 
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repression of the government became stronger and stronger. 
In 1968 a new movement was started in which students, 
priests, workers etc. partic'pated. There was a large demon- 
stration of about 100,000 people against the repress‘ve 
measures of the government. Two days later the govern- 
ment began to put large numbers in jails. They destroyed 
the organisation and tortured large number of priests and 
nuns. 


In Brazil #t is no longer possible to conduct a programme 
of conscientisation. But some interesting programmes have 
been developed by some Bishops. There is a strong Roman 
Catholic Church in Brazil. The government tries to create 
divisions in the Church. The question is asked: how is that 
the church became sO committed to militant political act- 
ion? I would not say the church in general, but some 
Bishops, a large number of priests and nuns and large sec- 
tions of lay people were committed to revolution. This re- 
sults from the very concrete historical moments in wh'ch 
the Christians are. I have found Gustay Gutieriz’s ‘Theo- 
logy of Liberation’ very inspiring. Fiedel Castro called 
Christians his ‘strategical comrades’. His meeting with the 
‘Christians for Socialism’ group in Chile was very interest- 
ing. He appealed to them to build the ‘Church committed 
to Social’sm’ in Cuba. I am not speaking of the Church 
as an inst’tution. Officially it continues to affirm neutrality. 
The church has a great educat‘onal role in Latin America. 
Historically there are three kinds of Churches, the tradi- 
tional church, the modern efficiently traditional church and 
the prophetic church. The only church which can survive 
is the third type. The second will die without resurrection. 
The th’rd is a very recent development in Latin America. 


Sometimes I am confronted with the question how I re- 
concile my revolutionary ideas with my Christian faith. 
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Can a Christian really sleep if he is conscious of the 
deplorable I’ving conditions of mill’ons of human beings 
in this country? Can he find satsfaction in the fact that 
he has delivered some sermons on love? How can a Chris- 
tian sit quite in the face of soc‘al exploitation and inequal- 
ity and oppression going on in th’s country? This is no- 
thing but a total contrad‘cton. I become very uneasy when 
Chr'st’ans begin to talk about violence disregard’ng the aw- 
ful violence of the system they are tolerating. In fact they 
are not defending the’r faith but their social class, the'r 
vested interests. 

If I am asked in which country, USA or China one can 
be more authent’cally Christian, though I do not know 
China first hand I have no hes’tation in answering, China. 
I believe that in a cap’tal’stic country it is very d fficu't for 
a Chr'st’an to live. Does not God appear in a soc’ety which 
says he does not ex'st? God is expressing himself in China, 
in Cuba. We tend to th’nk that the only expression of God 
is in the Church. For me the big temple of God is the 
world. Church is only a b’g house. How can God live 
under a roof wh'ch man has built? Incarnation procla‘ms 
that Christ is with man everywhere. He is with those peo- 
ple I saw sleep’ng on the pavements of Bombay. 

In this sense I say there is no Chr'st'an. I am not a 
Christian. I am only trying to become a Christian. Every- 
day I try to become more and more of a Christian and 
therefore more and more revolut’onary. I do not see any 
contradiction between my faith and my commitment. I 
admit that it is not necessary to be a Chr’st'an to be a 
revolutionary. But to be a Christian is to be comm'tted to 
the cause of the revolut’on. I am a man of fa’th and not a 
religious man. T am not able to accept the metaphys’cal 
> baa of Marx. But I accept the scientific analysis of 

arx. | 
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I do not believe in the poss’bility of the humanisation 
of the capitalist system. I cannot be that naive. What we 
have to do is to destroy the capitalist system and buld a 
soc.al'st system, Marx was right in stressing the ex-stence 
of the class system.1 How can anyone deny the existence of 
the class system? It may be true that in some contexts it 
wll be difficult to identify the classes. Personally 1 do not 
have any dfficulty in us'ng the Marxist analysis to under- 
stand reality. 


We should not ignore the fact that the capital'st classes 
make use of Marxist analysis to distort the process of h'story. 
Marx cou'd not foresee the fantastic capacity cap‘talist coun- 
tries would get by modern technology. They also try to in- 
corporate the proletariat into the system reducing the poten- 
tiality of revolution. This has been shown by the ana'ysis 
of Marcuse. 


Revo'ution is a historical fact. It is made by human 
beings, not by angels or by God. So there are bound to be 
lim‘tations. We cannot env'sage a complete revolution, a 
revolution which brings about perfection. I do not think 
that in history we can get the k:ngdom of God. Total peace 
or perfection is a quest:on of meta-history. But meta-history 
begins in history. Revolut-on is a starting po:nt of meta- 
history. 


1. “Class conflict is another concept which upsets the oppres- 
sors, since they do not wish to consider themselves as 
an oppressive class. Unable to deny, try as they may, the 
existence of social classes they preach the need for under- 
standing and harmony between those who buy and those 
who are obliged to sell their labour. However the uncon- 
cealable antagonism which exists between the two classes 
‘makes this harmony’ impossible.” 

(Pedagogy of the Oppressed p. 113) 
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The literacy campaign we launched for the masses in 
Brazil was a historical answer, for we placed before us the 
goal ‘Education is for critical consciousness’, We appealed 
to the youth to join our campaign and help us to reach the 
masses, The response we received was overwhelming. This 
was a historical response of the Brazilian youth, for Latin 
America was then, and is now in the pre-revolut-onary 
stage. The youth came forward to join the class struggle, 
which is not a metaphysical entity as bourgeois scholars 
assume. The class struggie is palpable, it is concrete real- 
ity. The avidity for the youth to engage with us in the 
literacy campaign proved its concrete reality. 


Dialogically the organisation of the people’s conscious- 
ness takes place for their liberation. Thus it is an effort 
at dissolution of the identity of the educator with:n the 
mass of educatees. Education must occur spontaneously, 
in the course of the dialogue between the educator and the 
educatee. The role of the educator is not that of an apolo- 
getic of the system. His function is to abolish the dicho- 
tomy of teaching and learning. We do not know what the 
educatee should know. If we already know, before engag- 
ing in the d‘alogue with the educatee, then we are already 
part of the ideology of domination and paternalism. The 
relationship between the educator and the educatee is a 
process that unfolds, not a finished position pre-assumed. 


The quest‘ons that the educator should ask himself are: 
What is ths process of knowing? How to know? What to 
know? Who to know? Against whom to know? The ans- 
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wers to these questions can only be learnt from the peoples, 
the educatees. The object of knowledge is the concrete 
reality of the people, that concrete reality which is for the 
people. Educator is the mediator between the concrete 
reality which already ex‘sts for the people and the people 
who are the interpreting agents of this concrete reality. 


1 cannot know, unless I feel. There is the sens‘b‘lity of 
knowledge. Trees and animals also know. Only man how- 
ever knows that he knows. Now, to know is to apprehend 
the motion of concrete reality. For reality to be, it has to 
become. Real:ty is not pure perception, nor is pure exis- 
tent concreteness. It is a dialectical unity of the two. Let 
us take the case of erosion of soil. | must know how the 
peasant perceives eros:on before I can understand what 
eros.on is aS a dynamic process, That is why semantics is 
full of ambiguities, since the perceptor is assumed or wish- 
ed out of existence. But no word can be understood unless 
its speaker is known. 


I was a bit naive in ‘Cultural Action For Freedom’. I 
used the concept of generative words in that book. What 
I meant was generative themes. For it is the themes, the 
matrices, which generate responses from the masses. My 
naivety in ‘Cultural Action For Freedom’ itself shows that 
neutrality in research is impossib'e. In the act of trying 
to know the concrete reality of the people, I cannot treat 
them as neutral objects of research. The people have to 
become researchers with me, investigate the:r reality with 
me, before we both can comprehend the objectivity and 
the materiality of the concrete universe that envelops both 
of us. The peopte have to become partic:pants in the pro- 
cess of interpretation. Research itself thus becomes edu- 
cation for liberation, And education for l‘beration itself 
becomes research. 
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In understanding the situation that arises when we con- 
front a rural audience of potential educatees, the first ele- 
ment that we must grasp is the invasional character of our 
presence. As Sartre has said, there is a ‘radical dimens‘on’ 
in our mere presence. ‘When I see you, I invade you with 
my eyes’, Sartre has formulated. My wife’s very presence 
interferes with me when I am writing, though she may be 
silent, and may not even be watch:ng me. I have known 
this to happen very often, therefore, I have always request- 
ed my wfe not to enter the room when I am writing. It 
does not of course mean that I do not love her. As a 
matter of fact I do. But her presence is an invasion. Much 
more sO when we educators go from the cities to rural 
areas and confront group of peasants seated in a hall 
wa ting for the words of wisdom to fall from our I'ps. It 
takes a long time for us to break through this barrier 
created by our physical invas‘on, before the peasant wll 
begin to react, begn to research with us, begin to inves- 
tigate their reality w:th us, and begin to provide the emo- 
tive links with the generative themes that will med-ate with 
literacy for them. 


Education can be either for domestication or for libera- 
tion. Both start from the same concrete reality. But the 
process of domestication takes them to pre-set goals, known 
beforehand. The process of liberation relies upon the pra- 
xis of collaboration and communication. This is the same 
problem as that of revolution, the problem of relationship 
of the avant garde and the masses. 


Initially the educatees, because of our invas‘onal pre- 
sence, and the lack of familiarity with verbalisations, may 
be more passive and the educators in compensation may 
have to be more active. But we must challenge them at 
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every step. Then they will begin to respond and then alone 
Wwe may succeed. 


We must treat the area of action as a codification, That 
is, the area should be made into an arena. This would be 
the ant:-thesis to the original thesis, and our decodification 
then gets under way. Then, through our selected genera- 
tive matrices, there will arise a new codification, which 
will form the synthesis, and the thes’s for the start of a 
new cycle of interpretation. By a ser:es of such approxima- 
tions, we arrive at a final cod:fication, which is the pro- 
gramme of action, the programme of liberation. 


Thus the first codification is the concrete reality. The 
first decodificat‘on is its interpretation by the people. The 
second cod:fication is your tentative list of generative mat- 
rices. The second decodification is the joint research by 
you and the people to draw forth knowledge of words and 
their uses from these generative matrices. The third codi- 
fication enables you to pare down and purify the tally of 
generat-ve matrices or themes. The last decod fication is 
again by the people who grasp the programme of revolu- 
tionary act:on together with the literary tools of compre- 
hending reality. 


Thus the levels of consciousness are traversed one after 
another. Each level is apprehended by the people. The 
people can do it, and therefore the peop!e can know. This 
is education for liberat-on. If the people cannot do it they 
cannot know. It is only because they are capable of re- 
volut:onary action, that is, action that transforms real'ty, 
that they can know reality. To read is to read history. To 
read is to make history. 


There are only two ways out of the crisis that faces 
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Latin America. Coup d’etat! or revolution. A third way is 
suggested occas:onally by bourgeois ideologies. This third 
way of reformism, of modern’sation is a myth. In Latin 
America the Right is in singular, whilst the Left is in 
piural, There is only one party of the R’ght, but there are 
many Leftists, organised around several platforms. The 
singular party of the r-ght is singular because it is led by 
USA and the local army generals. On the left there is no 
one to give orders, for revolutions cannot be made pater- 
nal'stically or in an authoritar-an manner. The people have 
to research with their educators for literacy. The masses 
have to invest’gate their concrete reality in order to de 
cod'fy history and remake history. Therefore, it is not at 
all unfortunate that there is pluralism of part-es on the 
left. That is the only way for the people to know, to read, 
and to transform their reality. 


Undoubtedly there are past revolutions from which we 
can learn much. But every revolut:on is unique. As the 
Italian leader Togliatti has said, there are many paths to 
soc'atism and there are many centres of socialism. Th’s 
is what he meant by polycentrism. The conventional com- 
munists, part’cularly those who take ther line from Mos- 
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1. In Latin America, the coup d’etat has become the answer 
of the economic and military power elites to the crisis of 
popular emergence. This response varies with the relative 
influence of the military. According to the degree of its 
violence and that of the subsequent repression of the peo- 
ple the coup ‘d’etat ‘reactivates’ old patterns of behaviour 
in the people, patterns which belong to their former state 
of quasi-immersion. Only this ‘reactivation’ of the culture of 
silence can explain the passivity of the people when faced 
with the violence and arbitrary rule of Latin American mi- 
litary coups (with the sole exception, up to now of Peru). 
(Cultural Action For Freedom. p. 41) 
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cow, are believers in the dialectic of over-determination. 
They think in an authoritarian, and bureaucratic manner, 
what I call a paternalistic manner, and feel that every- 
thing has already been fixed, decided, la'd down by the lea- 
ders and the masses have only to follow. This is an in- 
vers.on of praxis. The correct positions has been formulat- 
ed by Mao, who not only believes that each revolution 
takes its unique course according to the historical and 
socio-cultural conditions prevailing in each national eco- 
nomy. Mao not only believes that the masses teach as much 
as they learn from the revolutionaries, but goes further and 
believes that even after coming into power the revolution 
does not end the class struggle, which must cont’nue as a 
revolution in permanence, in the form of Cultural Reyolu- 
tions, Technolog:cal Revolutions, Educational Revolutions 
and so on. 


I shall now talk about an experiment in adult education 
at the post-literacy stage. This was done in the Boston area 
in the U.S.A. I suggesed to a team to walk in the Cam- 
bridge Boston area taking photographs of everyth’ng that 
challenged them. I told them that it must be spontaneous, 
and that they should not go with any pre-conce‘ved notions. 
The Prudential build'ng, may be nothing but a building, 
a familiar landmark. At first sight you do not perce‘ve 
‘Prudential’ in its essence. ‘Prudential’ is related to im- 
perial'sm. You take the photos in three days and then 
develop them. You then have a meeting at which each one 
puts the photos on the table. You will find that some of 
you have taken the same photographs. You analyse the rea- 
sons why you made those particular photographs. At the se- 
cond session you can try to discover what ex’sts behind each 
institution which you have photographed. At the seminar 
you will be at the level of students. During the discussion Lit- 
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tle by little you discover that some things beg:n to appear. 
The first cond'tion is that you believe that you are able to 
do :t. You must put aside the myth that because you do 
not have a Ph.D you cannot do it. You will discover a 
lot of things or subjects behind the inst’tutions and the 
facts you have photographed. At this stage you need the 
contribut’on of social scient'sts. But you cannot invite any 
kind of social scientist. Many of them cannot be of help 
because of the'r ideological background, You will have to 
seek the help of the social scientist whose ideology is 
yours. I am not interested in working w-th reactionary 
Ph.Ds. I prefer to work w:th people. Only after you have 
a draft programme you need to invite the social scient'st. 


In a technological society we are subject to alienat.on 
‘n daily life. No one can escape it. The process of sociali- 
sation about which the bourgeois sociologists speak has 
the definite direction of preserv:ng the status quo. One of 
the most important tasks mass educat:on has to do is to 
discover ways (vary_ng from t'me to time) to emerge from 
the submergence of the daily experience in order to be 
free from the'r alienation. We need to emerge from the 
daly experience which alienates in order to start under- 
standing the reasons for our way of thinking. We discover 
soon that the process is not an ind-v-dual one, but social 
one also demand’ng real commitment. Consciousness can- 
not be changed except through exper:ence of confrontation 
in society. 


When we try to make this emergence (first of all we are 
petty bourgeois) there are two possib‘Lities. The first is to 
discover a lot of ideological dimensions wh'ch our soc:al 
class has given us. Many of us are reacting the way we 
do because of the ideology of our class. It is difficult to 
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denounce our class origin. When I discover that in my 
class character I have nothing but to preserve my interests 
I begin to rationalise my attitude. There are white scien- 
tists who say that blacks are genetically inferior. It is not 
science but ideology of dom‘nation, We say ‘Rome was 
not built in a day. You have to be patient. Things are be- 
coming better etc.” The second possib'l'ty is to become 
really committed and try more and more to identify the 
reality. 

The authentic reflection has to take us to the concrete 
real'ty from which reflection begins. Adult education which 
cannot do th’s is nothing. The on!y way to overcome alie- 
nation is by developing a revolutionary consciousness. 


INDIAN EDUCATION 


J. P. Natk 


When we speak of Indian Education, we must think of 
a historcal phase spread over some 200 years. There are 
three principal sub-phases of the Ind’an educational evolu- 
tion. The first concerns the situation prevalent before 
1800, the second embraces the movement from 1800 to 
1947, and the third takes in the developments since then. 


Prior to 1800, the state had no responsibility towards the 
education of its citizens. About 6% of the male half of 
the population was literate, according to one estimate, and 
the entire system was informal that is, there was no for- 
mal organisation by any political author:ty. The education 
was cultural at home, vocational under the widely-practised 
apprentice tra’ning scheme for craftsmen L:ving in urban 
and rural centres, and, for the mass of the people largely, 
of a participatory nature. For instance, there were drama- 
tic troupes and dance groups, both local and itinerant, 
which taught the meaning, purpose and flavour of social 
life to mill’ons. People were illiterate, but cultured. The 
weaver could work out a most intricate pattern on his loom, 
a des’gn that was far more tax'ng than the finger-move- 
ments involved in inscribing letters of the alphabet, yet he 
was literally illiterate. 


Between 1800 and 1947, the formal system, ma‘ntained 
and supported by the state, became dominant. The new 
formal system was characterised by four features: (1) It 
was a fulltime scheme. Only the non-worker could partici- 
pate, (2) It was institutional. The institutions imparting 
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education were spec’alised and they held a monopoly. If 
anyone wanted education, he had to be adm'tted into the 
fold by some institut’on or another. (3) It was sequential. 
As one passed, one went to the next h’gher class, or grad- 
uated to the next higher stage. And (4) it permtted a 
single point or one t’me entry on'y. A vllage child cou'd 
enter only at age 6. If he didn’t, he just m’ssed the bus, 
for later the-e was no way he could jo‘n the stream, unless 
at age fifty he was willing to s't ‘n a class of six-year olds. 
Actually, even in such a case of willingness, the teacher 
would exclude him, particularly if he was fifteen rather 
than fifty. This scheme of full-time, ‘nst tutional'sed, sequen- 
t'al and one point entry education was inhezent'y biased ‘n 
favour of the el’te and against the masses. Our Br't sh 
rulers were brutally frank about the matter. A 1912 official 
Resolution on Education asserted that for financial and 
adm‘n’strative reasons, it was not feasble to educate the 
masses, 


Between 1800 and 1947, the earlier informal system of 
education died out, for lack of publ’c support, because of 
denial of state patronage and as it was out of tune wth 
the times and had become irrelevant. 


After 1947, we declared, through the Constitut’on, that 
the goal of primary education was the ach’evement by 
1960 of compulsory universal education of all children bet- 
ween age 6 and 14. This was a new departure, but only 
as far as declaration is concerned. For, the goal was never 
real’'sed in pract’ce. The target year was consequently 
shifted. Repeatedly shifted. It became 1971, and is now 
placed at 1981. Truthfully speaking, we cannot say when 
it will be ach’eved, or even whether it w-Il ever be rea- 
lised. The biggest difficulty in the real’sation of the objec- 
tive is that posed by the combination of the four factors 
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about which I just spoke. We give education only to full- 
time students, who are inducted into recognised institutions, 
who enter the stream at a single po:nt of entry and who 
move forward in an ordinary sequence. For instance, in 
order to realise the goal of universal schooling for all ch‘l- 
dren of ages 6 to 14 by 1981, it is necessary that every 
child of 6 must enter a school th’s year, and thereafter 
every child arriving at the age 6 must continue to do so 
at least upto 1981. Otherwise, we cannot expect to achieve 
the set goal even in 1981. 


We must have mult’ple entry points. We must have 
special classes for those who join schoo] at 11, at 14, at 
17. Full-time education must go. We must have part-time, 
informal education. Institut’onal monopoly must be abolli- 
shed. There must be freedom for many different agencies 
to function, All these fundamental notions were sought to 
be incorporated in Gandhi’s scheme of Basic education, 
where teaching was to be organised around and through 
productive activity. 


The chief problem is that the content of educat:on must 
change. Today education is inert. It has no connection 
with Ife. Education is not in demand, and hence has to 
be made compulsory. Paulo is absolutely right when he 
says that an educational system has to be made compul- 
sory. Paulo is absolutely right when he says that an edu- 
cational system devised by the elite and for the elite is 
created in its own image. That is why the masses find it 
irrelevant. Unfortunately the masses want to become part 
of the elite. If a school attempted to teach to villager: 
agricultural practice, they would beat up the teachers. 
The villagers want their children to be clever and get on 
in the world as clerks. The masses support elitism. They 
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feel that in due course, the hurdles represented by lack 
of funds and absence of trained staff will be overcome and 
our children will all become clerks. 


About adu!t education, let me adm't that we have ne- 
ver been particularly concerned with the problem. The 
Congress Ministries of 1937, started some small pilot pro- 
jects. But our endeavour has been sporadic, and discont'nu- 
ous and has never taken root. Today we spend 0.8% of the 
total educational budget on adu't education programmes. 
This is true of the 4th plan itself. Some 79 crores rupees 
we-e earmarked for the purpose, but only some 3 crores 
have been spent. The states are s‘mply not interested in 
adult education. Which means of course, that those who 
are adults out of the 71% ill'terates in the country, are 
doomed to remain illiterate tll the end of their days. 


The point is that an improvement in I'fe must go hand 
in hand wth adult education. We have never been able 
to formulate a major programme of social and economic 
transformation, and hence, its corollary, mass literacy, is 
imposs‘ble of achievement. 


We have an employment programme wherein we expect 
to put to work some 4 to 5 lakh individuals spread over 
40 to 50 blocks at a unit cost of Rs. 800. But this will 
not change the situaton, since there is no educational 
component to this employment programme. 


The age group 15 to 25 ‘s the most neglected segment 
of our society. Age group 6 to 14 is taken care of by the 
Constitution. Some people are of the opinion that the age 
group 3 to 10 is vital. In my opinion, the most important 
group in society is that between ages of 15 and 25. Only 
7% of them are in full-time educational institutions. 
93% fall outside all educational institutions. If we make an 
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impact on this group, it will produce immediate results, in 
terms of lessening of social tensions, in terms of producti- 
vity, and so on. 


My experience of working in the Min‘stry of Education 
has taught me two major lessons, There are two big diffi- 
culties that a'ways confront us. The first hurdle ‘s th's: a 
stage is reached in every Plan discussion, when the issue 
boils down to whether we shall have quantity or whether 
we should opt for qual’ty, whether we should give some- 
thing to those who have nothing, or give more to those 
who a'ready have something. Everytime I have lost the 
battle. Never has the we’ght shifted to either Adult or 
Primary Education. Primary education receives one-fourth 
of the total educat’onal budget, and as already stated, adult 
education gets less than one per cent. The cho‘ce ult'mately 
is always made in favour of the elite. 


The second hurdle is the d‘sproport’onate subs:dy we 
give to higher education. On every student receiving h'gher 
educat’on in India, the government spends Rs. 700 to 800. 
The students pays about Rs. 200. Thus the subs:dy per 
head per year in higher education is over Rs. 500. This 
is another battle that I have consistently lost. 


When the Kothari Comm’ssion met, it did not lack in- 
formation on th’s score, or on the score that primary edu- 
cation was neglected. It was not awareness that was absent, 
but commitment. The Kothari Commission d:d not recom- 
mend any major change in our educational set-up. And 
minor changes don’t take us anywhere. Ult'mately the 
issue boils down to this, that we lack the political and moral 
authority that governments born out of revolut:ons pos- 
sess. If we do not want dictatorship then we must acquire 
moral authority. I do not believe in revolut:ons or in dic- 
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tatorsh'p. I believe in peaceful progress, gradual change, 
reforms, and in patient persuason. But the trouble is that 
we neither have the political authority or power to insti- 
tute major changes in Our society and its educational sys- 
tem, nor do we possess moral author:ty to sway the people. 
Perhaps we should have compu'sory National Service for 
one or two years as a part of the educational curriculum, 
in order to build up the moral author:ty that we so sadly 
lack today, 


It is anyhow true that we have nothing to offer those 
who are performing National Service. We could have given 
them tasks twenty years ago. We have slipped into exploi- 
tative ways and politics of selfishness. We have politics 
not of input, but of output. The ruling bureaucratic el'te 
of this country makes changes in such manner that there 
can be no Overall social improvement. 


It is a fact that many over-populated countr‘es are taking 
the’r populations as strength and not as curse. It is for 
an over-populated country that Gandhi suggested the Basic 
Education scheme, which would be self-support'ng. But 
about Basic Education Shri R. K. S:ngh, Vice-Chancellor 
of the Himachal Pradesh University once said “Basic Educa- 
tion is ideal for other people’s children”. The ministers 
make violent speeches aga’nst English, but their children 
are sent to public schools where the medium of instruct:on 
is English. The elite in India however pers:sts in formulat- 
ing policies for those who are not ther children. I always 
say that if Nehru’s grandchildren had gone to the Delhi 
Mun‘cipal Schools, not only would they have not suffered 
any loss, but the Delhi Municipal schools would have ga‘n- 
ed. Basic education must be introduced in all schools of 
in none. 
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It is significant that no Commission has ever been consti- 
tuted to study the problems of primary education. We had 
the Radhakrishnan Comm’ssion of Un‘versity Education and 
we had the Mudaliar Commiss‘on on Secondary Education 
but we have never had any ingu’ry regarding Primary 
Education. . 


Revo'ution is the first step to progress, so everybody says. 
But I must d'ffer. Communist revolution needs sacrifices, 
leadership etc. It is not easy to make a revolution. If we 
have not enough energy to bring about universal pr-mary 
education, we do not have the will to wpe out ill‘teracy, 
how can we become possessed with the energy to make a 
revo.ution? 


We have adult franchise. Mass pressure can, and ulti- 
mately w'll be forced upon the ruling classes. Th’s is the 
view I hold. Of course I admit that the achievements of 
China have been most impressive. For instance in 1949-50 
we had some 45% of the relevant age group in primary 
schools as against 43% in China. By 1962-3 we had ‘m- 
proved to 66% but the Chinese had reached hundred 
per cent. The d'fference as I pointed out was due to our 
persistence with a policy of full-time education, whilst the 
Chinese went in for part-time learning. When we take into 
account our drop-out rate at primary level of 60%, the 
dispar’ty in attainments becomes even more giaring, for 
our figures get depleted to 40% in contrast with the Chinese 
realisation of cent per cent. It is to be noted that out of 
this cent per cent, about half only, or some 56% were 
enrolled as full-timers in China. 


I would also like to refer to an excellent experiment 
made by one of our administrators, Sri. Dodia, Collector 
of Ajmer in respect of education for 13 and 14 year-olds. 
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At a cost of only Rs. 200 per year, he instituted classes 
from 7 in the evening to 10 at night, and provided the 
students with a free meal, The drop out rate dropped: al- 
most to zero and a tremendous enthusiasm was witnessed. 
We must go in for centralised control. Let the village 
decide upon the best mode. 


The professional vested interest of our teacher is our 
biggest hurd'e. The teachers want small classes. The general 
rule is to have about 60 per class. We must have larger 
classes. And the emphasis must be sh'fted from teaching to 
learning. 


Persistent divers'on of resources away from primary edu- 
cation takes place in our country. The short-fall in the 
Fourth Plan itself is expected to be of the order of Rs. 
20 to 25 crores. Ninety thousand teachers have been 
sanct’oned but have not been appointed in primary schools. 
The son of the elite is without a job and the sons of the 
masses lack education. This shows how mass educat-on can 
be operated for the benefit of the elite. 


Mass education is not safe in the hands of those who 
formulate the Central Budget. Accord ng to our planners, 
the Min’mum Needs Programme in respect of pr-mary 
education requires an allocation of Rs. 1100 crores. If we 
earmark such a sum, we could implement the programme. 
But the Centre has its own order of priorities wherein 
college-going boys, who are the children of the m‘ddle 
class must be heavily subsidised. Perhaps we should cry 
halt to unlimited subs‘dising of the collegians. For who 
decides how many are to go to the college? It is the indivi- 
dual parent who decided to load or over-load the educatonal 
apparatus. We m‘ght at least drive in, as the thin end of the 
wedge a stipulation that the subs:dy for higher education 
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will be limited to a specific amount so that the public funds 
spent for the children of the elite are restricted to a known 
dimension. 


4 

The elite which sends its children in unljm‘ted numbers 
to institutions of higher learning at public cost has been 
ensnared by the consumer society. I want the elite in India 
to accept austerity. Otherw?se it is bound to be eliminated. 
The solution is to have common school for all children. I 
know that these common schools are terrible. But let them 
be terrible for all, my children as well as yours. 


There is on the One hand ‘class education’, and on the 
other ‘mass education’. For the mass we need only Rs. 100 
per head per year. For the class we need at least Rs. 500 
per head per year. For the mass we need education for 
eight or ten years. For the class we need education for 
fifteen to twenty years. No educational reform is at all pos- 
sible unless we agree to limit and share ‘class education’. 
In addition of course provision must be made for the eco- 
‘nomic amelioration of the masses. 


I agree with the comment that international organisa- 
tions circulate fantasies, and that international conferences 
are meeting places for domestic and alien establishment 
el'tes and nothing more. I personally want to meet only 
rebels, like those present here and like Paulo Freire, for 
the next five years. From 1930 to 1958 I worked with 
the masses of th’s country. In 1959 I joined the Centre and 
my contacts with the people were lost. Today my audience 
is the bureaucratic elite. 


My view is a humanitar'an one, you might say. Oppres- 
sors have self-purificatory and penitential ro!e to play. For 
they have s:nned and they can purge themselves of sin only 
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by becoming the trustees and benefactors of the people. I 
believe that they still have the chance to play this role. 
It is not yet too late. But I do not know whether they 
will heed the signs of the times. If they don’t the‘r fall 
is certan,. I agree with Paulo Freire that for cancer, as- 
p-rin offers no succour, | am sorry that he thinks my pres- 
criptions to be so innocuous and inappropriate. But I can 
offer only what I have, and that may be the asp‘rin of 
moral persuasion. Some people on the other hand may call 
my asp‘rin the only available cure, even the Only possible 
one. I at least know of no better one. 


EDUCATION IN INDIA—LIBERATION 
OR OPPRESSION 


Vinayak Purohit 


The history of capitalist education in India m-:rrors the 
larger rhythm of our polit.cal economy. It is a particularly 
sensitive zone of sociolog:cal study and indispensable ele- 
ment in the understand.ng of our culture. A horrendous 
mass of pre-conceived notions and approaches surround the 
probiem. 


Medium oj Elitism: 


Educational history is the favour-te arena of mock bat- 
tles, pious att:tud-nisings, hypocritical histrionics and ideal- 
istic pomposities. For instance, since 1835, when an impe- 
tialist underling appended a minute to an obscure file advo- 
cating teach‘ng through the English language medium for 
India so as to gestate ‘a class of persons, Ind.an in blood 
and colour, but English in taste, Opin-ons, in morals and 
intellect’, a battle royal has raged about the medium of 
instruction, spread over thousands upon thousands of pages 
and decade upon decade of acrimony. In po.nt of fact the 
medium of instruction is a subterfuge and camouilage. For 
the mass of Indians no one has attempted or can attempt 
education in any medium other than the mother tongue. 
Th's fundamental right was never conceded by the British 
during their ent're period of rule from 1765 to 1947. To- 
wards the fag end of the colonial rule, in 1944, in ‘Post- 
War Educational Development in India’ (Sargent Report) 
a hopeful view was projected that in 1948 or thereabouts, 
free un‘versal compulsory primary education upto age 14 
may be made available to Ind’ans if necessary resources 
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were so allocated. In 1950 in the non-enforceable Direc- 
tive Principles of State Policy of the Ind‘an Constitution 
it was estimated that in another ten years the same objec- 
tive may be realised. As per the latest figures available 
(1968-69) school enrolment for age group 6 to 11 was 
77 per cent and for age group 11 to 14 was 32 per cent 
of the population segments concerned. The Fourth Plan 
Document conceded that the 1960 Constitutional target 
will not be realised before 1981, on paper. In reality it 
is estimated by competent authorities that paper enrolment 
exaggerates actually by some twenty percentage points. It 
is also admitted that the drop out rate is 60 per cent. 
Thus 100 per cent sustained ach‘evement of primary edu- 
cation for all Ind‘ans is likely only in the 21st century. 
Throughout the bourgeois phase of our history, whether 
British or ‘free’ Indian, the right of the people for maxi- 
mum educat:onal development in whatever medium of 
instruction has never been acknowledged even theoretically. 
It has been consistently pleaded that for the population 
of hundreds of millions, whose current illiteracy rate is 
71 per cent resources have been and are insufficient, and 
therefore only an elite minority can rece:ve education. For 
this elite, the British never did attempt nor could they 
have tried, any medium other than English; the Indian 
successors Of the Brit:sh have not conceived and cannot 
conceive of education except in the language of the elite. 


Divisionary Tactics: 


Educational history is strewn with the operations of 
dogooders, self-help advocates, charity vultures, ethical 
misers and philosophical frauds. Collectively, these elements 
illustrate bourgeois irrespons:bility, towards the real prob- 
lems of development of society. Let us take a couple of 
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instances. Predergast wrote in 1821, three years after the 
final Maratha defeat of 1818 “There is hard'y a cultivator 
who is not competent to keep his accounts with a degree 
of accuracy in my opinion, beyond what we meet with 
amongst the lower orders in our own country.... There 
are probably as great a proportion of persons in Ind:a who 
can read and write and keep simple accounts as are to be 
found in European countries” (Nurullah and Naik, A his- 
tory of Education in India, p. 18). F. W. Thomas, in his 
‘History and Prospect of British Education in India’ wrote 
(1891) “We estimated that in 1820 when the English sy- 
stem was but a drop in the ocean about one in ten Hindu 
boys of the school age was receiving instruct-on in schools 
of native origin and management”. After British take-over 
and deliberate neglect of state respons:bility, which had 
been accepted by even the Byzant:ne feudalist rulers of 
medieval India; See Minto’s Minute: “The principal ca- 
use for the present neglect rate is the want of that encour- 
agement that was formerly afforded to it by princes, Chris- 
tians and opulent individuals under the native government 
(Nurullah & Naik, p. 79). Thomas even records that there 
was frequent jub-lation among the bureaucrats of Uttar 
Pradesh “over the closing of now 600 and now 700 scho- 
ols in the course of an year” and the British educational 
policy was so brutally destruct:ve that the best educated 
distr:cts of Burma were those which had been for the shor- 
test time connected with the Engl:sh”. 


“The attempts to start national schools fall into two dis- 
t'nct periods. The first upheaval occurred soon after the par- 
tition of Bengal, when government issued orders which com- 
pel'ed students to boycott schools and colleges.... The 
second upheaval occurred in 1920-22 when Mahatma Gandhi 
started preaching a boycott of Government schools and 
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colleges” (Nurullah & Naik p. 556), Lajpat Rai was highly 
critical of this. “Universal popular education must be pro- 
v:ded by the state and should be the first charge on State 
revenues. Any attempt to provide for nat’onal educat’on by 
private agencies and private fund is futile, and to attempt 
it is to attempt the impossible. Moreover it diverts attention 
from the state. A national system of education must be 
provided for, enforced, financed and controlled by the 
State. It may be pointed out as has in fact been done by 
B. G. Tilak, in his views on national education, that in 
India the nation, not being represented by the State, the 
function must devolve, at least for sometime, on private 
nat-onal agencies. The remedy in my judgement lies in 
concentrating our energies on the task of converting the 
State into a nat:onal agency (The Problem of National Edu- 
cat.on in India, p. 109). 


The general educational backwardness of England and 
the eclectic comprom‘st character of its bourgeoisie were 
to have important consequences for Ind’an educational de- 
velopment as our country began to experience increasing 
imper-alist terror from 1765 onwards. A bewildering struc- 
ture of education began to replace the moribund feudal 
‘Pathsales, Tols and Madvasas’. The essential elements of 
this amalgam are: 


1. A hierarchical arrangement of examinations _ and 
awards; a stress on essay-type tests; a subservience 
of classical textbooks; all three features borrowed 
ultimately from the Chinese (See Joseph Needham, 
Clerks, and Craftsmen, 1970, p. 275-6, 379-80, 391- 
3, where it is shown that Europe borrowed delibe- 
rately from China). 


2. An emphas:s on cramming, which harks back to the 


Vedic tradition, when ‘to know’ meant ‘to know by 
heart’. 

A doctrinaire and dogmatic approach; a proselytis- 
ing propagand:st zeal; both borrowed from Islam 
and Christianity. 

A Prussian notion of state control. 


A laissez faire anarchy of the commodity markets; 
an elitist bias that blocked vertical mobility; a mui 
tfar’ous delivery of learning accord.ng to the capa- 
city of each purse; a conversion of scholarship into 
“ntellectual capital’ yield’ng compound interest with 
amortisation facilities for grey em-nences; a binding 
of the teacher and h’s pupil through the cash nexus; 
an inst’nct for gambling with exam:nation question 
papers, all these borrowed from the Engiish shop- 
keeper and small bourgeo:s. 

An imperfectly grafted Russo-American technologi- 
cal tilt. 

A feudal Indian distortion in favour of fine grada- 
tions, descriptive classifications, rigid discrimi- 
nations, vulgar authoritarianism, caste cliquism, jea- 
lous secrecy, formal elaboration, met:culous tasteless- 
ness etc. 


Desp'te the mongrel structure of Indian education, its so 
cial function is qu:te evident. 


1. 


The system has been designed to form and sustain 
a comprador bourgeois:e in Ind:a and to provide it 
with the educational equipment necessary to operate 
in the world market, to understand and manipulate 
the legal juridical mach-nery brought into being by 
the British to uphold bourgeo:s property, to calcu- 


late and grasp the intricacies of private commodity 
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production—mathematically, technolog’cally, manage- 
rially and literally. 


2. To recruit through a partially rational process suffi- 
cient number of children of the new middle classes 
for serv-cing the vast military-bureaucratic, indus- 
trial-commercial, cultural-educational apparatus that 
runs the present day bourgeo’s society. 


3. To utilise education as one of the means, together, 
wth the mass media (Press, Radio, Television and 
Film) for ideological control over society, and to try 
to frustrate every attempt at revo!lution, pr‘ncipally 
by the creation of a powerful and pr:vileged establi- 
shment elite that overawes, hypnot’ses, corrupts and 
psychologically terror:ses the masses. 


4. To extend and deepen the Indian market by creating 
those new needs which could be matched by fore’gn 
and native capitalist industrial output, by build ng 
up the cultural infrastructure for reception of export- 
ed finance-capital and native investments, and by or- 
ganising Ind’an trade and commerce for efficiently 
sucking out the I'fe-blood of the Indian masses. 


The designers of the modern educational system of In- 
dia, Grant, Trevelyan, Macau'ay and Wood have acknow- 
ledged at various times these soc:al functions. 


The Kothari Commission candidly admitted “The pre- 
sent system of education...is designed to meet the needs 
of an imperial admin’stration within the I'mitat’ons set by 
a feudal and traditional soc’ety.... During recent years 
we have greatly expanded a system which continues to have 
essentially the same features as it had at its creation about 


a century ago”. 
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Since Capitalism and Brit'sh rule were synchronous for 
us, we have witnessed a forced under-development of our 
country for the glory of the metropol’s. A super-elite of 
alien imperialists created since 1765 a native elite of sur- 
vivals of feudalism, bourgeois landlordism, money lenders, 
traders and: commission agents, top echelons of the salariat 
and m'dget monopolists, who in turn formed a sub-elite 
since 1905 of lumpen bourgeo‘s, small-scale industrialist, 
kulak and middle-class cultured riff-raff. The crystallisat-on 
of all three types of elites was possible only on the basis of 
a fierce and deepen‘ng exploitation of the masses. But in the 
era of the death agony of world capitalism the explosive 
social forces are imposing their own distortions upon our 
society. Even the Kothari Commiss‘on is d'mly aware of 
the crisis “Innumerable signs of soc‘al d’sorgan‘sation are 
evident everywhere.... Student unrest is only one of the 
symptoms....A growing awakening (is to be seen) among 
the masses who, oppressed for centur-es, have now awakened 
to a sense of their rights and are demanding education, 
equality, h’gher standards of living and better civic ameni- 
ties. The ‘explosion of expectations’ has to be met ... a 
large proportion of indifferently educated graduates of arts, 
many of whom remain unemployed or are even unemploy- 
ables, create soc‘al tensions ... several features of the 
educational system promote divisive tendenc‘es: caste loyal- 
ties are encouraged, the rich and the poor are segregated, 
the former attending the better type of private schools 
which charge fees whilst the latter are forced by citcum- 
stances, free government or local authority schools or poor 
quality....Science education helps to lessen ideological ten- 
sions ... the short-term problems facing the country in this 
field particularly in regard to the growing and dangerous 
symptoms of social disorganisation...” such are the reflec- 
tions contained in the Kothari Report. 
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The Indian educational structure is semi-co'or‘al and 
semi-feudal, comprador and conservat’ve. Its funct’on is 
to perpetuate the rule of the el'te minority and frustrate 
the creative urges of the vast majority. The Indian educa- 
tional technique is that of brutal terror and unbounded 
vulgar‘ty. Its aim ‘s to hypnotise and dishearten the people. 
Its object:ve is to thwart the se'f-movement of the masses. 


ON UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 


Dr. Amrik Singh 


At the outset I must confess that there are many things 
wrong with our educational system. Some of these have 
been already po:nted out. 


The strength of the masses appears to be insufficient to 
bring about a social transformation in India in the next 
five to ten years. In the meant:me all we can do is to re- 
move some of its irrationalities, improve its marginal effi- 
ciency and reorganise some of its obvious features and get 
some results. 


, 


We have a strength of 3.2 million at the collegiate level 
in the country of which 0.2 are in post-graduate inst:tu- 
tions, and the rest are under-graduates. The school leav-ng 
age in other countries is seventeen to eighteen while in our 
country it is fifteen to sixteen. 


Vocationalisation of study is an impractical proposition 
for India, It just will not happen. Manual work is desp‘sed 
by our culture and our trad‘tion, though it is Obv:ous that 
aversion to work is self-destructive. In China they have 
made a deliberate effort to break the prejudice against phy- 
sical labour. When I was there, I saw the Superintendent 
of a big hospital personally engaged in conservancy work 
once a week. This was according to Mao’s ideas. The ethos 
of work is being established there. But we cannot achieve 
this through education. Society must change. Basic educa- 
tion was shot down for this very reason in Ind’a. The 
motivation for bourgeois progress is the avo'dance of the 
mortification of manual work. We must accept this situa- 
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tion. At least we must admit that we cannot fight this within 
the foreseeable future. 


Let us get back to our colleges. Entry into them takes 
place, as I have stated, at a very tender age. The entry is 
relatively cheap, for college fees amount in the year to 
about Rs. 200. There is naturally a big rush towards col- 
leges. This trend cannot be reversed. But two things are 
happening. Funds are runn’ng short and hence we cannot 
hope to double or triple the collegiate strength. Funds are 
quite insuffic’ent to take care of the current rate of expan- 
sion. Reduction of the state subsidy per head or more selec- 
tive admission are the only two a’ternatives. The cr'sis will 
come during the 5th Plan, that is, in the next five years. 


Secondly our system is extraordinarily wasteful. In this 
respect it is almost matchless in the whole wide world. At 
the age eight to nine large number of children drop out. 
They revert to illiteracy. Secondary level produces such 
marginal improvement only and our colleges have there- 
fore to provide for a four year course. Per year, the college 
works only for 120 to 130 days. The University Grants 
Commission requires 180 working days, but due to some 
strike, some agitation, some mess or another, the colleges 
actually work for less than one third of the year. In the 
last few years it is probable that we have hit the level of 
just 100 working days in the year. Nothing can be more 
wasteful than this. Sixty per cent of the total UGC grants 
over the last 20 years have gone for buildings. The waste 
of teaching time and the waste of bu‘lding utilisation time 
are the two major avenues of expenditure. The who'e system 
of university education is collapsing rght in front of our 
eyes for these two reasons. 

There are some wise men who suggest that we should 
have more job-oriented courses. This is absolutely naive. 
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There are not enough jobs. Our economy just does not pro- 
duce these job opportunities. The Fifth Pian was allotted ten 
to eeven thousand crores of rupees for creation of jobs. The 
whole idea is crazy, for if we are go:ng to create jobs in 
order to alleviate social tensions, we are going to throw 
away so much capital. But our planners and our educators 
live from moment to moment. 


Much is said about the brain drain. The indubitable fact 
remains that those who made good, the forty or fifty thous- 
and who were the brightest, were those who went abroad. 
As long as the forty or fifty thousand rema‘ned here in 
India, their talents were destroyed by the system. 


Money does not buy everything. If we try to bring these 
forty or fifty thousand back, we will find that here they 
will have no job satisfaction and they wll just vegetate. 
The same individuals who may be doing good work abroad 
will find their talents withering when here. 


There is a crisis in our universities. It is a cancerous 
condition. Asprin cures will not do. The system is eating 
itself. It has no capacity for regeneration. 


We have about 12,000 teachers in colleges. Perhaps 
three, four, five hundred of them are really outstanding. A 
few thousand more are just good, barely competent. After 
that the deluge. A very large number are teachers because 
they had nothing else to do. It is easy to blame the ruling 
party and the universities. But for the teachers who have 
interest in their vocation, whom can we blame? 


In 1947 we had 15 universities and a quarter million 
collegians. Since then we have quadrupled the number of 
universities, plus there are some 17 agricultural universities 
and about ten institutions of higher learning which are 
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deemed to be universities. While the number of general 
universities has increased four times, the collegians have 
multiplied to 15 times their 1947 figure. 


Research on higher educat’on is lacking. Even our talent- 
ed and outstanding teachers seem to be not interested. A 
varety of approaches is needed. There should be some 
compulsion on the University Grants Commission applied 
perhaps through the Inter-University Board. We must have 
a judicious blend of coercion and persuasion. Our failures 
are partly human and partly organisational. There is a run- 
ning battle between polit'cal pressures and academic compul- 
sons. We should be moderate in this battle. It is demand- 
ed that we should ‘democratise the administration’. But 
without self-regulation there would be chaos. 


We do not have a single journal that circulates among 
all the Universities, or one that links the Universities and 
the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research, the 
University Grants Commission, the Indian Council of Social 
Science Research, the Atomic Energy Commission etc. Three 
things we do not have: a free press that is knowledgeable 
and critical, an independent research set-up that is integrat- 
ed with the economy and profess‘onal bodies that voice the 
academic demands of various sectors. This is an irrational 
situation. We are victims by default. 
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THE GANDHIAN APPROACH TO EDUCATION 


Mr. Narayan Desai 


At the beginning let me caution all of you that since 
Gandhi was not a ph’losopher, but a saint, he did not 
systematise his thoughts. We have to gather together ex- 
tracts from his scattered and volum‘nous writings, whilst 
bear’ng in mind two general statements he had made about 
his own writings. First, he has caut’oned that “Cons‘stency 
is not my vittue.” Second, he had prophesied, that “My 
think’ng will not cease w:th the end of my flesh.” This 
means that either he thought that his followers will carry 
forward his thoughts, or perhaps that he himself w-Il be 
present after his death in some ether‘alised form and con- 
tinue his thinking. 


The theory of non-violence was basic to all h’s thinking. 
This theory he learnt from his w-fe. It was the power and 
strength of silence that he absorbed from h’s wife. This is 
of course qu’te different from the ‘culture of silence’ of 
which Paulo has spoken. 


He was experimenting throughout his I'fe. Not ail his 
experiments succeeded. Not all his exper'ments even reach- 
ed finalisation. That is why he called his autobiography— 
“Experiments w:th truth.” 


H's theory of Basic Education, which was formulated by 
Zak'r Hussain in 1937, grew out of three cons derations. 
First, Gandhi felt that eradication of class should be the 
sole objective of sens:ble education, Secondly, he wanted the 
divorce between labour and intelligence to end. Thirdly, 
he desired that all children must be rooted to the soil. 
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The system of Basic Education, also called Naj Talim, 
which may be translated in English as New Training, was 
centred round three points. Educat:on was to be correlated 
to some craft. There was to be correlation between the 
selected craft-work and theoretical knowledge. The school 
was to be self-sufficient out of the earnings realised from 
the practice of the craft. What Paulo calls cod.ficat.on was 
called co-relation by Gandhi. | may make a general remark 
here that listening to him for the last three days | find that 
most of Paulo’s ideas are Gandh‘an. 


Gandhi’s system of education was pivoted on three issues. 
Love, Freedom, and Creat.on. For love he accepted Neill’s 
defin'tion. To love means to be on the side of. To be on 
the side of a woman is to love her. To be on the side of the 
poor Or on the s-de of some friend is to love them, To be 
on the side of also means to share the m'ser:es and joys of. 
By freedom Gandhi implied liberation. By creation, he drew 
attent.on to self-express:on. 


Gandhi found that the school was alienated from society, 
and despite the usual hypocrisies, society actually looked 
down upon the school. The school was e:ther treated as 
an Employment Exchange for sons, or as a Waiting Hall for 
marriageable daughters, or as a Detention Camp for 
trouble-makers. Zakir Hussain, foilowing Gandhi’s lead, 
wanted the school to be made respectable as a commun-ty 
centre where it could be integrated with Work, Community- 
life and Nature. 


Now Work would co-relate the activities of the r:ch and 
the poor. Community Life would establish comraderie 
among the people. Co-relation with Nature would help 
us solve the problem of Pollution. This was also the 
Upanishadic Way, where the whole world be drawn from 
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the whole—not part from whole, but whole from whole— 
whilst sitting together w:th the teacher. The idea is also to 
be found in Plato, when he speaks of “drawing out” of the 
pupil the knowledge that is to be imparted. 


Gandhi always emphasised the social aspect of education. 
He sa:d that learning could be accomplished only through 
struggle. There were five stages of the struggle that he 
visualised: (1) Education must be through the language of 
the people. An alien language like English created a chasm 
between the politically conscious classes and the masses. 
The struggle of the masses must be carried on in the langu- 
age of the people. (2) Struggle could only be in respect of 
spec:fic grievances. For instance, the Indigo Satyagraha in 
Champaran or the Salt Satyagraha at Dandi. There cannot 
be a general struggle. It must be particular. (3) Struggle 
must resuit in the implanting of a sense of dignity in the 
masses. Struggle had therefore to be courageous. Gandhi 
said in his early work Hind Swaraj, that “to obey unjust 
laws is unmanly’. Only courage can confer dignity to 
struggle. (4) Struggle must be carried out w-th techniques 
of non-cooperation. Non-cooperation visualised a three- 
dimens:onal change: heart-change, mind-change and condi- 
tion-change. Gandh; believed that some of the oppressors 
can be changed. According to him, his duty was “‘to assist 
the oppressor to realise the folly of h’s ways”. (5) Struggle 
involved a considerat:on or religious duty and of ends and 
means. He believed that only Hindu-Muslim Unity could 
bring about Freedom. And he has recorded that “he used 
to pray every moment of his conscious existence”. 


CONSCIENTIZATION? 


PAULO FREIRE’S METHOD MAY HAVE START- 
ED AS A SINCERE EFFORT TO HELP THE PEOPLE, 
BUT IT IS NOW IN THE LABORATORY OF THE RICH 
EUROPEAN COUNTRIES WHICH ARE TRYING THEIR 
EXPERIMENTS ON THE DEVELOPING COUNTRIES. 


In all the Poor countries of the world, the approaches 
of the so-called humanitarians change as the years pass by. 


First it was mere distr’bution of milk powder, wheat and 
old clothes; then came the community organisation or deve- 
lopment work by starting co-operatives etc. This was also 
not very successful, and it was realised that the people 
are going to rise up against everything even against the 
agencies which are trying to work among the peopie. 


The new weapon 


These agencies have now got a new weapon in their 
hands; that is “conscientization’”. Now these agencies, es- 
pecially the christian agencies are say-ng that they are not 
merely do’ng social work or developmental work, but that 
they are also educating the people so that they wou'd be- 
come conscious of their cond:tion and act. 


What is consc‘entization? Will it succeed in our coun- 
try? Will it end the suffering of our Indian peop‘e? 


Paulo Freire was the one who was ch‘efly responsib’e for 
th’s method, The meaning of conscient:zation is to educate 
the people crit‘cally, taking their own situation and learn- 
ing from it through d’alogue. In his own words the edu- 
cational or literacy programmes “‘is a courageous endeavour 
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to de-mythologise reality, a process through which men whc 
had prev:ously been submerged in reality begin to emerge 
in order to insert themselves into it with critical awareness”. 


To explain this further, the real life of the people is ¢ 
myth and they are fully submerged in it, so through adult 
literacy class they are made aware, or the reality is de 
mythologised. 


The People’s language is struggle 


Now if we take the Indian situat-on it is obvious tha 
our people are exploited mainly by the landlords and b‘ 
capitalists. The government wh-ch is supporting these ex 
plo‘ters puts a false image of representing the majority 0: 
the people and ruling for the majority. What happens ix 
the literacy programmes or conscientization programmes 1 
that the people are made to believe in this government anc 
the people are told that the corruption of the administra 
tion is the reason for their suffering; the poor illiterat 
people are made to conform to this government structur 
which stands only for the landlords and capitalists. In thi 
way through conscientization, the myth is made mozx 
complicated. But the explo‘ters and the oppressors them 
selves show their true colours when people rise aga:ns 
them. The recent happenings in Gujarat is a good exampl 
of th's. All that the people wanted was rice, but they wer 
brutally suppressed with the help of the police and th 
army. Now the people all over the country have realise: 
that the government exists to safeguard the rich man’s gc 
down and will not mind shoot:ng the poor under the guis 
of maintaining law and order, (Law and order for whom?) 
This was how the myth about the government was sha’ 
tered to pieces; this was possible only because of the strug 
gle of the people. The struggle in Gujarat shows that witl 
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out conscientization and adult literacy classes you can make 
_ people aware of the de-human‘zing system. Gujarat is one 
such known incident, but every day in every village people 
are brutally suppressed and cheated by the landlords. It 
is easier to educate people by start:ng struggles against the 
landlords instead of diverting people’s attention by talking 
about co-operatives or teach:ng them to read and write, 
when things are really getting worse in the country both in 
the economic and political fields. When peop'e have al- 
_ ready started varus types of struggles, when they have 
started speaking in the'r own language (struggle), why 
confuse them w’th another entirely different language. 


How better to divert the struggle 


But precisely to avoid struggle, to avo'd confrontation, to 
maintain the status quo, the method of Paulo Freire is 
spread vigorously; thes thinking youth are d'verted, they 
are made to believe that consc‘entization is for confronta- 
tion but this is not really so. The method of Paulo Freire 
is given a real radical image and the youth as well as the 
people are deceived because the exploiters and their sup- 
porters know certainly well that Paulo Fre:re’s method will 
not lead to any struggle but it will only divert the people. 
This helps the exploiters to be safe for some more time. 
The method of Paulo Freire is therefore in no way different: 
from the wheat bag or the milk powder tin. The only d'f- 
ference is that the latter were distributed by the pr-ests 
and it was in kind. But Paulo Freire’s method is in the 
form of ideas put in various types of books (from typed to 
printed). This is spread by the educated youth. 


The above statement will be understood and accepted if 
we realise how Paulo Freire’s methods avoid struggles or 


direct confrontation. 


82: 
As a historical pedagogy 


Paulo Freire when talking about his method says: 
“Denunciation and annunciation in this utopian pedagogy 
are not meant to be empty words but an historic commit- 
ment”. If his pedagogy is an historic comm‘tment for the 
future, what about the past? Were there not denunciation 
of oppressive sructures in the past? There certainly were. 
For instance the liberation of slaves and the ruin of slavery 
is one such denunciation of oppressive structures. What 
was the driving force or motive behind. the denunc.ation of 


the oppressive structures of the past? The motive was 


economic emancipation, since only econom’c power g-ves 
political power. If we take the question of liberating the 
workers: What makes the worker the slave of the capitalist 
is the fact that the capitalist owns the means of production 
(the factory). If the workers, want to liberate themselves 
the means of production have to be owned in common. At 
the same time the Capitalist will suppress the workers 
with the help of the Government. This is how the political 
power becomes a means to safeguard the economic interest 
(infrastructure). This is why any denunciation or liberation 
should be a struggle against the political dominance of a 
particular class (the capitalists or the landowners). So all 
political struggles are class struggles and every class strug- 
gle is a political struggle, and they must ultimately turn 
into economic emanc’pation. 


Who supports Conscientization? 


Paulo Freire conveniently avoids the question of political 
struggle by just separating the people into oppressor and 
oppressed, or annunciation and denunciation: he does not 
explicitly say that for the oppressed to be free from their 
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exploitation the infrastructure has to be changed (the eco- 
nomic relationsh:p between the landless and landlord or 
the worker and capitalist). That is why the church as well 
as the methodology, since they can talk revolution and at 
the same time retain their comfort, their properties, and 
explo‘tat‘on through their positions (land, factories etc. in- 
cluding the church which has vast estates and shares in 
the big multinat’onal companies). 


On whose side are we? 


The landless who are exploited and cheated by the land- 
lord cannot free themselves unless they get the lands from 
the landlords; it is not poss‘ble to give land or create land 
through adu't l'teracy classes or consc’entization but only 
by fighting aga‘nst the landlord can land be forcibly taken 
and owned by the landless. For this there will be a fight 
between the oppressed (landless) and the oppressors (land- 
lords) and the government which supports them. Therefore 
if we are sincere, if we really want to end this exploitat'on, 
we should not try to avoid struggles; we have to decide on 


whose side we are. 
What Lenin said years back holds good even now: 


“Petty Bourgeos Democrats are distinguished by an 
aversion to class strugg'e, by the hope of managing without 
the class struggle by an endeavour to smooth over and re- 
concile, to take the edge off sharp corners. Such democrats 
therefore either avoid recogn?zing any necessity for a whole 
historical period of transit‘on from cap‘talism to communism 
or regard it as their duty to concoct schemes for reconcil- 
ing the two conditioning forces instead of leading the 


struggle of one of these forces.” 
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If we truly believe in changing society and stopping ex: : 
pio:tation, if we are for the oppressed, we must realise that, 


“A revolution is not a dinner party, or writing an essay, 
Or painting a picture, or doing embroidery; it cannot be 
so refined, so leisurely and gentle, so temperate, kind, courte- 
ous, restrained and magnanimous. A revolution is an insur- 


rect-on, an act of violence by wh’ch one class overthrows 
another.” 


Let us ask ourselves if we can bring about a change with 
the blackboard and chalk piece which Paulo Freire seems 
to be so fond of. 


—Reproduced from Rally, August 1973 


“f LEARNT FROM AND WITH THE 
PEOPLE. IF | KNOW SOMETHING IT 1S 
'N SPITE OF THE UNIVERSITIES... 
EDUCATION CANNOT BE A FREE- - 
LANCE ACTIVITY. NEUTRAL BEINGS 
ARE OUTSIDE HISTORY BECAUSE 
THEY CANNOT ASSUME A DEFINITE 
POSITION VIS-A-VIS REALITY. LIBER- 
ATING EDUCATION DEMANDS A COM- 
MITMENT WHICH INVOLVES A POLI 
TICAL ORGANISATION. LIBERATING 
EDUCATION DEMANDS FROM US TO 
RECOGNISE THE DIFFERENCE BE- 
TWEEN LIVING AND STAYING, BEING 
AND NOT BEING, LIFE AND EXIST- 
ENCE”. 


— PAULO FREIRE 


